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DIGEST 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Whites have written more Negro fiction in the 
last year than have Negro writers in the last five 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH NEGRO AUTHORS 


BY GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


N looking over the literary output 
since the end of World War II 
which.concerns itself with the Ne- 

gro theme, one is immediately struck 
by the meagre production of Negro 
writers. Caucasians in the last year 
have turned out more fiction using the 
Negro theme than have colored writ- 
ers in the last five years. Moreover, 
several of the Negro writers, like 
Frank Yerby, Willard Motley and 
Ann Petry, apparently abandoned Ne- 
gro themes entirely, which may not be 
a bad idea. Aside from William Gard- 
ner Smith's The Last of the Conquer- 
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America. He is an associate editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier and its regular column- 
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ors, Dorothy West’s The Living Is 
Easy, two novels by Chester Himes 
and Willard Savoy's Alien Land, there 
has been little in fiction worth men- 
tioning. It is as if our intellectuals had 
been stricken with paralysis in a store- 
house of literary food, and this 
during a period when the most medi- 
ocre manuscript could find a publisher. 

What poetry has appeared has been 
of dubious quality, much of it un- 
worthy of mention. Outstanding 
among verse were the published 
poems of Owen Dodson, William 
Stanley Braithwaite, Gwendolyn 
Brooks and Frank Marshall Davis. 
Then there was the posthumous col- 
lection of Countee Cullen’s work On 
These 1 Stand, refreshingly in conven- 
tional form, but of uneven quality. 


The symposium The Poetry of the 
Negro edited by Langston Hughes 
and Arna Bontemps contains much 
that is beautiful and a lot that is not. 

So much, alas, for belles lettres. 
Certainly this is not an encouraging 
showing from a group of 14,000,000 
people, nearly all literate, with per- 
haps a half million college graduates, 
mostly bachelors of art. Worse, this 
paucity of literary output was during 
a most stirring period when there was 
certainly no dearth of material. 

As usual the showing is better when 
it comes to autobiography, biography, 
sociology and the like. Of the score 
or more of such books, the most out- 
standing were Drake's and Cayton’s 
Black Metropolis, What the Negro 
Wants, a symposium by 14 outstand- 
ing Negroes, Howard Thurman's The 
Negro Spiritual Speaks of Life and 
Death, Cox's Class, Caste and Race, 
Arna Bontemps’ Story of the Negro, 
Robert C. Weaver's Negro Labor and 
The Negro Ghetto, E. Franklin Fra- 
zier's monumental The Negro Family 
in the United States, Roi Ottley’s 
Black Odyessy: The Story of the Ne- 
gro in America (which was as super- 
ficial as his New World A’Comin'), 
Walter White's informative A Man 
Called White, Henry Lee Moon's 
Balance of Power, the first treatise of 
its kind, Katherine Dunham's Jour- 
ney to Accompong, and J. Ida Jig- 
gett’s Religion, Diet and Health of 
the Jews, a unique and entertaining 
work, and Shirley Graham's teen-age 
biographies. This about completes 
the slender bill. Taken altogether it 
adds up to a very slight production. 

Why is it that colored writers have 


produced so little? And why is it 
that white writers have produced on 
the same theme more and better stuff ? 
Even the work of Richard Wright, so 
widely hailed as exceptional, was in a 
large measure flagrantly exaggerated 
and highly colored by Communist 
propaganda. Mr. Wright has since 
retreated from Moscow but he has 
also produced nothing worthwhile. 
There is an inexplicable amateurish- 
ness about most of this writing, with 
both humor and maturity taking a 
holiday. Much of it is more revealing 
of the authors than of their subjects. 
Some seem to take a sort of masochis- 
tic glee in flailing their psyche in pub- 
lic. Even the so-called Golden Age 
of the Negro Renaissance was largely 
a phoney, with mediocrity puffed up 
as genius. 

Both the quality and quantity of the 
entire output of Negro writers in the 
period since World War I has been 
disappointing. The exceptions stand 
out like a butte on the Dakota plains. 
Little if any of it will live, and already 
most of it is properly forgotten, per- 
haps because it failed, in most in- 
stances to mirror society as it actually 
was. What it principally revealed 
was the torturings of intellectual and 
spiritual immaturity. Why? 

Since 1920 our society has made 
greater advances than in any period 
since Emancipation. Showing great 
skill, ingenuity, diplomacy, sacrifice 
and persistence, we have gone far for- 
ward on every front. In manufactur- 
ing, banking, insurance, construction 
and real estate there has been com- 
mendable growth. Small businesses 
have greatly increased and improved 
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in quality of service and display. 
There has been a marked increase in 
farm ownership, a big decline in ten- 
ant farming and sharecropping, and 
amazing improvement in the quality 
of agriculture. Home ownership has 
reached a point where it is proportion- 
ately equal to that of the whites, and 
the residences are better furnished 
than ever. Exact statistics will not be 
available until after the 1950 census 
but estimates are that Negroes own a 
million automobiles. Where the an- 
nual crop of college graduates was 
163 in 1912, it was 7,944 in 1949. 
Literally swarms of youngsters have 
graduated from high school in the 
last generation. The Negro death 
rate has dropped six points or more 
since 1920, and is now less than two 
points above the white rate. Negro 
life expectancy has jumped 22.76 
years for males and 23.95 for females 
since 1900. 

Equally amazing has been the im- 
provement in interracial relations. 
The color barrier has been breached 
so often that it has become almost 
monotonous. These gains could 
scarcely have been made without a 
marked change in the viewpoint of 
white America. Evidences of racial 
amity which are taken for granted now 
would have been regarded as miracu- 
lous 30 years ago. Where then the 
color line seemed as rigid and unyield- 
ing as the Great Wall of China, it is 
now resilient and pliable, with in- 
creasing evidences of disappearing in 
many places. Where in 1910 only a 
handful of whites were prepared to 
stand up and be counted on the Ne- 
gro’s side, there are now millions, and 
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most of the others are apologetic, 
evasive and guilt-stricken. What a far 
cry it is, for example, from the shame- 
ful status of the Negro in the armed 
forces in, say, 1939, to his present 
official integration! Not long ago a 
white missionary of my acquaintance 
who had been absent in Africa for a 
decade returned to New York City 
and was astounded to find Negro em- 
ployees in all capacities in the biggest 
and most exclusive department stores. 

Half of the Southern states have 
abolished the poll tax and hundreds 
of thousands of Negroes are voting 
who never dreamed of doing so. Po- 
litical jobs and civil service appoint- 
ments which were notably scarce in 
the 20's have increased phenomenally 
from Coast to Coast. Negro member- 
ship in labor unions has increased six 
times since 1920, and it has played a 
role of growing significance. Scores 
of successful cooperative societies, 
credit unions and savings and loan 
associations have blossomed. If all 
this is not revolution, then the word 
has lost all meaning. 

But how little of this is reflected in 
the writings of Negroes about them- 
selves? Where is that undeniable 
humor, adjustability, good sense and 
resourcefulness characteristic of the 
ordinary Negro and which has been 
his pillar of strength, his tonic, his 
technique of survival and progress? 
It is certainly not mirrored in books 
we have seen. Instead we have bitter- 
ly lachrymose maunderings, lugubri- 
ous hand-wringings and teeth-gnash- 
ings about the pains and frustrations 
of discrimination and segregation, 
sicklied over with the second-hand 


varnish of phoney Freudian mysti- 
cism. It all adds up to something dis- 
tasteful and demeaning, no credit at 
all to a brave and resourceful people 
whom these writers pretend to por- 
tray. One simply hates to think of the 
misinformation about the Negro 
spread by these scrawlings full of 
murder, mobbism, vulgarity, igno- 
rance, sex and hopelessness which are 
lauded by “‘liberal’’ white publishers, 
book reviewers and intellectual Red 
fellow-travelers. These books have 
been, in the main, false pictures of 
both the Negro and America, and 
performed a national disservice. 

If it be argued that Negroes have 
written better books but were unable 
to find publishers for them, this 
should be accepted with a shovelful 
of salt. Sometimes a masterpiece is 
turned down but this rarely happens. 
The manuscripts that were rejected 
were probably worse than those that 
saw print. Our writers can no longer 
fall back on the old alibi that Ameri- 
can publishers are carrying on some 
sort of conspiracy against them. For 
the past decade it has been possible to 
get almost anything published that 
could get through the post office and 
conceivably sell. No sane publisher 
is going to spend money on poorly- 
written propaganda tracts disguised as 
fiction. Nor can publishers be rightly 
censured for turning down books in 
which all of the Negro characters are 
heroes and long-suffering angels while 
all the whites are villains and hate- 
filled oppressors. Such vicious cari- 
catures do not deserve to be published. 
Practically al! of the characters in 
Negro fiction during the past quarter 
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century have been caricatures—mere 
automatons on which to hang the fac- 
tory-made habiliaments of propagan- 
da. And why more Negroes do not 
write about white folks is a puzzle. 

The country, especially the South, is 
literally saturated with material for 
short stories and novels about Negroes 
or with chiefly Negro characters, and 
topics for historical novels and studies 
of various kinds. But one would 
never dream that it existed from the 
meagre output of Negro writers, chau- 
vinistic or otherwise. 

What is the reason for this paucity 
of books? Partially it lies in the phi- 
losophy of wailing complaint which 
has been persistently plugged for the 
past 40 years with organized zeal as 
“militantcy” and “liberalism.” And 
partially it may be attributed to the 
studied Communist campaign to fos- 
ter and promote spiritual and social 
separatism in accordance with the 
1928-1930 ukases of the Third Inter- 
nationale. This campaign has been 
steadily stepped up since then. The 
slightest incidents illustrating de- 
plorable conditions have been blown 
up to emphasize the “hopelessness” 
of the Negro’s position and by in- 
ference the necessity for the destruc- 
tion of American civilization. As 
among the whites, a whole generation 
of intellectuals has come to physical 
maturity in an era of soapboxing and 
breast-beating, fed with propaganda 
mis-called social science by dema- 
gogues and camouflaged Communist 
professors that have increasingly 
loused up our schools, colleges and 
universities. These fellow travelers 
safe on the payroll and more or less 
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far removed from life's realities, cor- 
rupted the immature minds which are 
grinding out the literature of today. 
Nourished on Marxian and Fabian 
interpretations, the amphigories of 
Rooseveltian demagogues and_ the 
diseased sensationalism of race hus- 
tlers, this generation of writers has 
been rendered incapable of perceiv- 
ing the real revolution going on about 
them because so engrossed in the 
wishful thinking about Red revolt. 
Notably there has not been a single 
Negro success story written despite 
overwhelming success material! 

The argument is made that there 
are so few books by Negroes because 
the race suffers from frustration which 
induces a fatal intellectual anemia. 


Singularly this anemia has not pre- 
vented other Negroes from distin- 
guishing themselves in the legal, den- 
tal, medical and other professions, 
nor halted the other gains previously 
recounted. One must conclude that 
simply the wrong people have been 
trying to write. 

Mediocrity rather than mental road 
blocks is probably the answer. Some- 
where there must be an intellectually 
mature, keen-minded perceptive 
young man or woman, not overbur- 
dened and ashamed over being 
colored, who is working on a novel 
which will be a great and true por- 
trayal of Negro life in the U.S.A. May 
he or she speedily emerge from ob- 
scurity! 


Familiar Rhythm With a Native Twist 


ARCH OBOLER, whose highly imaginative dramas were a radio 
highlight for years, once decided to get away from radio. 

He went to the Coast and, after a few experiences writing for the 
movies, bought a house on a mountain top. But that wasn’t enough, 
and he decided to really get himself a change of scenery in 1948: 
he went to Africa for a year. 

He traveled 40,000 miles with a tape recorder and camera, was 
stricken with a strange fever and almost died while crossing a high 
mountain. He had many other narrow escapes from death. 

Once, he found himself far in the interior of Africa, in a place 
called Ruhengeri. A couple of thousand of natives had gathered to 
sing and dance for his tape recorder. 

In that jungle clearing, America seemed very far away, indeed. 
Drums beat and bare feet stomped in off-rhythms. Then a group of 
small children came forth to sing one of the tribal songs to the 
accompaniment of native flutes. 

They began to sing, and the melody became more and more fami- 
liar. Oboler was intrigued. He questioned a native interpreter. ‘Oh, 
yes,” said the native, “this is a native Luganda song. It’s very old. 


Very traditional.” 


By this time, there was no doubt about it. What these native 
Luganda children were singing was our own Battle Hymn of the 


Republic. 


But the title had somehow been changed to On the 


Place Where I Sit Down, You Kicked Me. 
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Paul Denis, The Daily Compass 
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A great American father envisions a peaceful world and a democratic 


United States for his first-born 


What Jackie Robinson 
Wants for His Son 


BY ALLAN MORRISON 


T WASN'T quite ideal double- 
header weather when baseball's 
most famous second baseman 

strode vigorously through the waiting 
room at LaGuardia Airport with his 
wife and four-year-old son and lined 
up with the other passengers waiting 
to be checked for the 11 P.M. flight 
to Los Angeles. 

The tall, broad-shouldered pride of 
Brooklyn gave his ticket to the 
stewardess who checked it and re- 
turned it with a smile. He walked 
across the lounge and put a nickel into 
a popcorn machine! When the pop- 
corn tumbled into the white bag, the 
little boy, who had followed him, 
giggled gaily and held out his hand 
for it. The popcorn passed from fa- 
ther to son and they returned to the 
passengers’ line. 

Just then, a crowd of crew-cropped 
college students swarmed into the 
room and stared as Jackie embraced 
his wife. ‘Why, it is Jackie Robin- 
son,” said one. 


Jackie Robinson reached down and 
picked up his son. ‘You're coming 
with me, young fella,” he told the 
boy. He leaned over to kiss his wife 
once more. She pushed him toward 
the gangplank. ‘Hurry. you'll miss 
the plane,” she said. ‘Take good 
care of him,’ she added, waving 
goodbye to her son. 

Inside the plane passengers were 
settling into their seats, making them- 
selves comfortable. The stewardess, 
chic and charming, greeted the dis- 
tinguished Dodger with the kind of 
respectful smile reserved for celebri- 
ties. ‘Want me to take him, Mr. 
Robinson ?”’ she asked. 

“No, thanks, I'll handle him all 
right,”’ he said. get along okay.” 
The stewardess stepped aside. ‘First 
plane trip for the little fellow?’ she 
asked, 

“Oh, no,” Robinson said. “‘It’s his 
fifth. He's a veteran of air travel 
now.” 

The father placed the child ten- 
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derly down in a seat and sat down 
himself in the seat opposite the re- 
porter. He began to work earnestly 
at the job of removing the youngster’s 
outer clothing. When that was done, 
he gave him the bag of popcorn and 
sat back with a long sigh. 

I was travelling with Jackie on the 
trip West, where Jackie was going to 
make a movie. I could not help but 
note the warm love of father for his 
son. 
“Nice little fellow,”’ I said to Jackie 
sincerely. 

“T think so,”” Robinson answered. 
“I think he’s going to be okay. I 
know I’m going to do my damndest to 
see that he is.” 

“What's he going to be?” bk in- 
quired. 

“How do I know now?” the father 
replied quickly but without visible ir- 
ritation. ‘‘No one can tell right-now 
what he will do. I'd be the last per- 
son in the world to predict the little 
fellow’s future. It would be unfair 
to him. I might also be proved hope- 
lessly wrong. I won't venture any 
clear-cut predictions about my kid's 
future. I know what I want for him, 
though.” 

“What do you want for your son, 
Jackie?” I asked, sitting up with new 
interest. ‘You do have definite ideas 
about that?” 

“Very definite ones,” he said quick- 
ly. “I've been thinking about it a lot 
lately."" He looked out of the win- 
dow and down at the sparkling blan- 
ket of lights below pinpointing New 
York. Then he looked down at his 
son still eating popcorn. The lad 
looked up at his dad and smiled. The 
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father’s face was grave. He began 
to talk slowly, earnestly, not grop- 
ing for words but formulating his 
thoughts with care. 

“I want my son to be happy, 
healthy, well-educated . . . and a real 
man,” he said. 

“Would you like him to play big 
league baseball and win Most Valu- 
able Player Awards?” Jackie scratched 
his head. ‘‘Sure, if he’s good enough. 
Rachel and I are most anxious that 
our son becomes an athlete and a good 
one. If he fails to be outstanding, 
if he doesn’t make the headlines, we 
won't be unhappy. We merely want 
him to participate in sports, as many 
as possible and to derive all the bene- 
fits possible from playing games. 

“You know, athletics bring many 
other advantages besides glory and 
prizes,” he went on. ‘Athletics broad- 
en a man’s intelligence. You pick up 
so many things on the playing fields 
you could never learn in school. 
Things like good sportsmanship and 
team-play are not taught in class 
rooms. They have to be learned in 
the heat of competition. I want my 
boy to be a good sport, to learn to 
work together with others on a play- 
ing field and off.” 

Character, Jackie explained, is not 
developed in the home and school 
alone. It comes from healthy contact 
with others in activities like sports. 
“If this boy of mine is an active 
athlete who learns to give his all in 
a game, he will develop qualities of 
character that will help him greatly 
later on in life.” 

When young Jackie is old enough 
to go to college, it is his father’s fer- 
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vent hope that he will be able to study 
at U.C.L.A., his own alma mater. 
“I'm an average American father, I 
suppose,” he said, ‘‘and I would like 
my boy to go to my old school. U.C. 
L.A. is a fine university with high 
scholastic standards and a great ath- 
letic record. My son would like it 
there. Right now, I can’t say whether 
it will be either convenient or possible 
for him to enter U.C.L.A. We are 
living in Long Island now and liking 
it very much. However, our life is 
changing rapidly and it is very pos- 
sible that we might wind up living in 
California. If we are out there, we'll 
certainly try to steer Jackie into U.C. 


“If my kid goes in for football, of 
course, I'll be pulling for him to make 
the first team, and I suppose I'll cher- 
ish the dream that he will play for his 
school in the Rose Bowl Game.” 

Young Jackie Robinson will be en- 
couraged to go out for all kinds of 
sports, his father confided, but not at 
the expense of his studies. “I am 
mainly concerned with his education,” 
he said seriously. “Although I con- 
sider athletics a very important part 
of one’s life education, I still would 
want his scholastic work to have first 
call on his time and energies.” 

What kind of career does Jackie 
Robinson have in mind for his son? 
Nothing specific at the moment. ‘We 
are waiting to see whether he will 
show a preference for a particular pro- 
fession or line of work. We are 
watching to see what special skill or 
talent he will develop. Then we will 
encourage him to develop it. We 


want to help him succeed at whatever 


he chooses as his life work.” 

Jackie returned to the subject .of 
sports and talked about the special 
problems Negro athletes have had to 
face. He said he was proud of hav- 
ing been a successful pioneer Negro 
player in major league ball and ex- 
pressed the hope that when his son 
grows up there will be no racial bar- 
riers for him to hurdle in any major 
American sport. “If my kid’s good 
enough he can take my place in base- 
ball—that is, providing he wants to 
go in for it. It'll be easier for Ne- 
groes then, I'm sure. Conditions for 
Negroes in all sports will be infinite- 
ly better than they are now. When 
my Jackie reaches 21, the changes will 
be tremendous. Negro athletes will 
have broken through race barriers all 
over the place and entered areas of 
athletics from which they were pre- 
viously barred.” 

He reviewed briefly the long bitter 
fight waged to get Negro players into 
organized baseball and predicted tre- 
mendous gains during the next few 
years. He feels that the way has now 
been cleared for a wholesale influx 
of Negroes players into professional 
baseball. 

“The next generation will wonder 
what all the fuss was about. Young- 
sters of the future will actually ask 
themselves, “Were Americans really 
kept out of our national game merely 
because their skins were dark?’ Those 
of us who will remember baseball 
when it was run on a Jim Crow basis, 
will have to nod our heads and say, 
‘Yes, that’s the way it was.’ 

“People 20 years from now will 
look back and wonder why some of us 
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had so much trouble cracking the col- 
or line in baseball.” 

The job of making American sports 
democratic is important and challeng- 
ing, he feels. Negroes have already 
knocked down the first barriers. 
Others must come along and finish 
the job, making every U. S. game all- 
inclusive. 

“When my son is of playing age,” 
he said, “I predict that every major 
league ball club will have at least one 
Negro player and several more play- 
ing in the clubs in their farm system.” 

For a few moments developments 
in contemporary baseball engaged his 
attention and he talked rapidly, freely 
about his experiences with the Dodg- 
ers and his impressions of some of 
the game's famous personalities like 
Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams and Pee 
Wee Reese. Then he suddenly stopped 
talking and closed his eyes. His son 
finished his popcorn, Several min- 
utes later the elder Robinson opened 
his eyes and sat up in his seat, stretch- 
ing the muscles of his world-famous 
throwing arm. 

“You want to know what I want for 
my son in the years that lie ahead. 
Well, nothing that I've been saying 
will matter at all if our civilization is 
wiped out or set back a hundred years 
by another war. Everything we plan 
for, all we hope for our children can 
be blasted by the terrible weapons 
man has invented for his own destruc- 
tion.” He buried his face in his hands. 

“I don’t want to see another war,” 
he said, and his face was solemn. “I 
don’t want my son to live through a 
war. The next one will be too hor- 
rible for words. That atomic bomb 
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was bad enough. The new hydrogen 
bomb is... is . . . well, it’s terrify- 
ing. I hate to think of it. I shudder 
to think that it might be used to wipe 
out his generation,” and he jerked his 
thumb in the direction of his son, now 
nodding with fatigue. 

“What's the answer to this war 
business? I don’t know. I do know 
that war must be avoided. Another 
war might wreck our way of life, wipe 
out our civilization completely. Now, 
we don’t want that to happen, do we? 
Too many people are trying to whip 
up war hysteria against Russia, and I 
think that’s wrong. I believe this 
Cold War ought to stop. We can 
reach an understanding with Russia 
that would clear the air of suspicions 
and tensions. That must be done.” 

He said he felt that both major 
contestants in the current bitter Cold 
War can get together, compose their 
differences and stop the oncoming 
disaster that threatens the world. 
“Each country will have to make con- 
cession in the interest of peace. There 
must not be a war between Russia and 
us, that’s all there is to it.” 

“IT want a peaceful world for my 
children to grow up in,”’ he continued 
emphatically. “That must- be the 
dream of millions of American fa- 
thers. I was in an Army uniform for 
31 months in the last war. I'm glad 
I served, am proud of my service. But 
I don’t particularly want to repeat the 
experience. Certainly, I hope it will 
not be necessary for my son to repeat 
the process when he comes of military 
age. I don’t want to see my boy wear- 
ing a military uniform, unless of 
course our country is definitely threat- 


ened.” 

He spoke of mighty changes oc- 
curring across the world and how 
these things will shape the kind of 
life his son will have. ‘“The world is 
changing fast,’’ he said, fast, in- 
deed, that when my son reaches man- 
hood it will in many ways be scarcely 
recognizable to our generation. I 
hope, for his sake, that it will be a 
wonderful, beautiful world where 
men will work together for their mu- 
tual benefit without superstitious no- 
tions about race and religion. 

“America is fast becoming a better, 
freer place for all to live in and enjoy. 
The tempo of progressive change has 
been stepped up lately and it’s going 
to increase. That's why I’m so op- 
timistic about my boy’s future, about 
his chances of enjoying a happy life 
here. There is more good contact be- 
tween the races than ever before. Peo- 
ple can work together; they're proving 
it every day all over this country and 
all over the world. There are mil- 
lions of people waiting for a chance 
to prove that interracial cooperation 
can succeed in all kinds of ways. Thir- 
ty year from now whites will be less 
sensitive about associating with Ne- 
groes.”’ F 

“What about the South?,’’ he was 
asked. 

“Progress toward real democracy 
in the South is, of course, much slow- 
er for a number of very obvious rea- 
sons,” was his answer. ‘But don’t 
sell Southern Negroes short in this 
deal. Tremendous things are hap- 
pening down there. Negroes are on 
the move everywhere, in politics, edu- 
cation and economically. I know, for 
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I've been down there a lot and have 
seen what's going on. Southern Ne- 
groes are knocking at the doors of 
economic and educational opportunity 
and demanding their citizenship 
rights. They'll get them, too, one 
day. Those doors are going to be 
opened up!” 

He had observed much happening 
in the Southern states that was both 
encouraging and heart-warming. The 
reception accorded the two Negro 
barnstorming baseball teams last Oc- 
tober on their exhibition tour of 
Southern cities was a terrific experi- 
ence for him. Thousands of white 
ball fans came out to see and cheer 
the Negro stars in every town they 
visited. “That alone shows change,” 
he remarked, ‘good, healthy change. 
A sign of the times, you might say. 
In the South, prejudice is not as vi- 
cious as it used to be. Negroes are 
stronger politically and will get 
stronger. I have great hopes for real 
progress in the South before very 
long. I think I'll live to see democ- 
racy come into its own down there. 
I know my boy will.” 

The little boy was fast asleep now, 
slumped sideways in his seat. Jackie, 
Sr. reached across tenderly and 
stretched him out across the two seats. 
He improvised a pillow from the 
child’s jacket, then covered him with 
a blanket. He looked down at the 
sleeping boy for a long time. 

“I want a lot of things for him,” 
he said huskily. ‘I want above all a 
free world, a world from which prej- 
udice based on race or religion will 
have been eliminated. I want to see 
an America united and strong. That 
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day is coming. This boy here will see 
the entire civil rights program of 
President Truman, which is causing 
so much controversy in Congress, 
passed into law and functioning too. 
I want civil rights for my son. I want 
to see an FEPC law on the federal 
statute books and working every day. 
I want a strong federal anti-lynch- 
ing law and the outlawing of poll 
taxes everywhere. I hope that in the 
years ahead we'll have ended the 
threat of the lynch mob by wiping out 
those conditions that cause the lynch 
spirit. All Americans should have 
the right to vote without hindering 
qualifications. One day this will be 
a fact. 

“I want more and more education 
for more of our people, and when I 
say ‘our people,’ I mean Negro and 
white people. I don’t mean classroom 
education alone. I mean understand- 


ing. I mean recognition by all Amer- 
icans that all men should have the 
same rights and that this country 
should really make the Constitution 
work equally for everybody every- 
where all the time. Then we'll have 
the democracy that I believe in and 
which I feel is coming. 

“T want my son to live in a country 
that treats him as a man. I want him 
to be able to walk with dignity and 
self-respect all over this country.’” He 
paused, took out a handkerchief, and 
wiped his forehead. ‘‘Have I an- 
swered your question ?’’ he asked with 
asmile. I nodded. 


Brooklyn Dodger Jackie Robinson 
got up, covered a yawn and stretched 
his 1901/4, pound frame. He looked 
down at his son and said simply, ‘He 
and millions more like him who be- 
long to his generation are the hope 
of this country.” 
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In a small ring at a Florida livestock auction, Henry Walker, 19, 
flirts with murderous Brahman bulls with all the 


grace of a Spanish toreador 


Stock Auction Matador 


BY CHARLES LAYNG 


. Reprinted from Ford Times 


ENRY THOMAS WALKER 
was born in Harlem. He never 
saw a cow till he was 12. Now, 

at 19, he goes every Monday into the 
ring to face a succession of Brahman 
bulls, each weighing a ton or more, of 
which every ounce is imbued with 
viciousness. 

Henry's stage is no vast plaza de 
toros lit by the afternoon Spanish sun. 
He performs in a 16-foot ring at the 
livestock _ auction in Gainesville, 
Florida. banderilleros assist 
Henry in weakening the bulls before 
the kill; he works alone and does not 
kill, for his only weapon is a small, 
harmless whip. Instead of handling 
only two bulls in an afternoon, and 
those carefully selected in advance, 
Henry works for hours with hundreds 
of bulls. 

In many ways Henry is different 
from Juan Belmonte, Gallito or 
Goana, those classic portrayers of the 
art of the matador. Nonetheless, in his 
effortless grace, his absolute lack of 
fear of the fiercest brutes, and his 
ability to gauge the temper of an 
animal the moment it leaps into the 
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ring, Henry is their peer, if not their 
superior. 

This 19-year-old lad is a student at 
Lincoln High School by day, an or- 
derly in the maternity ward of the 
Alachua County Hospital by night; 
handling bulls is only his avocation, 
but it is practiced with the vivid show- 
manship and concentration of a virtu- 
oso. Two years ago, Henry came from 
Harlem to Gainesville to visit his 
grandmother and, from the moment 
that he saw his first Brahman bull, he 
was fascinated by the huge silver 
beasts; their unconquerable spirit and 
fire have held him in thrall ever since 
and he has not gone back to Harlem. 

He was at home in the bull ring 
at once, but he has no idea of how 
his knowledge and understanding of 
cattle came to him full-blown. This 
youth, though, is an unmistakable de- 
scendant of the Masai, those aloof 
giants who roam with their herds over 
the East African plains and whose 
whole life is linked with cattle. He is 
of the same russet coloring, tall and 
slender, with the whipcord grace of 
body that characterizes these herds- 
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men—generations in’ America have 
not stamped out the physical re- 
semblance. 

Henry's atelier is a small amphi- 
theater, along one side of which is a 
high pulpit for the auctioneer, Rip 
Roberts, a florid giant with a tireless 
voice whose rapid patter makes the 
tobacco auctioneer’s chant seem a 
requiem by comparison. As his eyes 
constantly flicker over the semicircle 
of buyers on the opposite side of the 
ring, Rip keeps up the incredibly fast 
flow of syllables hour after hour, halt- 
ing only when a buyer lifts a languid 
finger. Then Rip slaps a short length 
of rubber hose down on the podium 
and a ton or so of beef on the hoof 
has changed hands. 

An amazing variety of cattle flows 
through this ring. A scrawny range 
cow, right out of the piney woods, is 
immediately followed by a sleek jer- 
sey, direct from the most modern of 
dairy barns. The star performers, 
though are the big Brahmans, all fire 
and flashing silver as they charge into 
the ring bent upon goring the slender 
boy. These bulls are the descendants 
of sires brought from India because 
of their tick-resisting qualities and 
they are magnificent in their confident 
grace and power. Even the large 
hump over the shoulders that char- 
acterizes a pure-bred Brahman does 
not detract from his clean lines and 
streamlined effect. Such a hump is 
found, too, on the fighting bulls in 
Spain, where it is called a murillo, 
but it is much less prominent on the 
Andalusian strain one sees in the 
Madrid rings. 

Standing near the whitewashed post 
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in the center of the ring—his only 
protection—Henry watches each ani- 
mal as it charges in, and instantly 
divines its temperament. A fierce- 
looking Jersey bull is managed with 
a high, clear call and a fluid wave of 
the left hand that moves in exact 
imitation of Toscanini calling for a 
pianissimo in the string section. As 
though hypnotized and seemingly 
against his will, the bull follows the 
wave of that brown hand. There is no 
red-serge flag, the muleta of the mata- 
dor, in that hand to lure the bull away 
from the body of the boy, but the bull 
follows that gesture around and 
around the post; then, as Rip’s rubber 
hose comes crashing down to an- 
nounce a sale, the bull obeys Henry's 
imperious wave and goes charging 
toward the exit runway. Henry has 
no cape to wave, but there is a striking 
similarity in the weaving motions of 
his body and hands to those of an 
expert matador, swirling a cape in a 
superb verdnica, which would send 
the aficionados into throes of delirious 
applause. 

Almost gently, Henry handles these 
lesser bulls, but there is the raw threat 
of death in the ring when the Brah- 
mans enter, rendered wild and lethal 
by their injured dignity, thirsting to 
rip and tear that brown body with 
their wide, sharp horns. As these 
mammoths come into the fing, 
Henry's whole attitude changes, for 
the Brahmans cannot be waved away; 
they charge furiously and at once, 
with their horns hooking swiftly as 
Henry glides nimbly around the post, 
just out of reach, in a series of steps 
that a Nijinsky might envy. A few 
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moments of wild fury and blind 
charges and then the bulls begin to 
stalk the brown boy, backing away 
from the post, only to charge unex- 
pectedly, reaching, reaching in their 
efforts to rend flesh and bone as 
Henry circles warily and gracefully 
around the post, inches away from 
those probing horns. Suddenly, he 
reaches for a primitive trapeze hung 
in the center of the ring and, with a 
leap and a swing, he is astride the 
silvery back, hanging on deftly as the 
bull plunges and bucks in great, 
bounding leaps. 

Then, dismounting as Rip’s rubber 
hose smacks down, Henry leaps ahead 
of the bull, to stand poised and mo- 
tionless at the gate of the exit run- 


way. There is no annoying post in 
the way this time and, with a bellow 
of triumph, the huge animal lowers 
his head and leaps into an all-out 
charge. It seems that those horns 
must now reach their mark, but, at the 
last second, Henry bends his body in 
a graceful arc to let those lethal horns 
rush by, a few inches from his thighs. 
No matador ever executed a more 
brilliant or thrilling pardn, that epit- 
ome and final ecstasy of the torero’s 
art. In Spain, it would bring cre- 
scendos of applause and thousands of 
hats thrown wildly into the ring, but, 
in Gainesville, Henry merely walks 
back to the center of the ring, pre- 
pared for another bull. 


Copyright, Ford Times (February, 1950) 


Why Fathers Turn Gray 


THE SON OF a church deacon had cut loose with a rather strong 
word. The father called the kid over. 
“Here's a quarter,” he said, “now don’t ever let me hear you 


“using that word again.” 


Some few days later, the kid hunted out his father. “Dad,” he 
said breathlessly, “I have a new word and it's a corker, but it'll 
cost you a dollar to hear this one!” 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


66 GOD!” she groaned, pac- 
ing back and forth before 
the long counter. “How 

much longer do I have to hang around 

here?” 

The people sitting in the waiting 
pool regarded her first with indiffer- 
ence then amusement, watched to see 
if her protests would bring results for 
they, too, had waited long. They al- 
ways waited long in government of- 
fices where benefits were free and the 
employees civil service. 

Abruptly the woman halted before 
the receptionist. Placing chubby hands 
on ample hips, she began all over 
again. “Look at them!" A sneer 
crossed her full lips, deepening the 
creases of her forehead, accentuating 
the folds of her sagging chin. “‘Just 
sitting around wasting time, spending 
the taxpayer's money!"’ She increased 
her volume. 

I looked at Ruth seated at the desk 
beside me. ‘What's eating her?’ I 
asked. “Oh, I don’t know,’ she an- 
swered disgustedly, ‘but I wish she 
wouldn't come in here. It embarrasses 
me.” 

you?” 

“Because,” she said slowly, eyes 
averted, “she’s Jewish too. It hurts 
to see a Jew make a damfool of her- 
self.” 

I hadn’t noticed, hadn’t even 
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thought that far, so busy was I being 
happy the woman wasn’t colored. 
Look, I said to myself, who's embar- 
rassed now! 

Time had certainly changed things. 
Four or five years earlier, when I was 
first assigned to the office, the imme- 
diate neighborhood and most of the 
clients as well as workers were white. 
How well I remember the first time a 
Negro caused a disturbance and em- 
barrassed me. A bad actor he was, 
tough and loud. Unkempt and loud. 
Vulgar and loud. He came in like 
Gang Busters, hell-bent for trouble. 

When I refused him a card he «was 
not entitled to, he demanded to see 
the “Boss,” and when my supervisor 
(white southerner though she was) 
backed me up and denied him further 
recourse, the brother became so abu- 
sive and foul-spoken the manager put 
him out. 

Out of sight he was but not out of 
mind, for all the nice-mannered Ne- 
groes that had preceded him were for- 
gotten. In the eyes of the whites this 
character was the true Negro, his ac- 
tions typical. 

As the complexion of the office 
changed, the street outside changed 
until there came a time—a very brief 
time—when a medium was reached: 
no minority, no majority. Negro pa- 
trons no longer sought end stools at 
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lunch counters or avoided sharing ta- 
bles with whites, but sat down in the 
first vacant seat. There was no racial 
pattern, for most of these people were 
now fellow workers, school mates, 
neighbors. 

The color metamorphosis contin- 
ued. It took place inside of apartment 
houses and behind counters. Joining 
the traditional Negro porter was now 
the dishwasher, cook and sandwich 
girl, To go farther would mean a 
change of management. Occasionally 
that happened too, for the beautiful 
balance was short-lived. 

Once covenants were broken, gates 
left ajar, the convetsion was rapid. 
White residents and the better stores 
and shops fled to higher ground and 
with them went quality of merchan- 
dise. Independents and chain stores 
displayed a poorer grade of goods at 
higher prices. Dying turnip greens 
and withered sweet potatoes appeared 
in the once carefully arranged display 
boxes, live chickens and moldy meat 


Native Sons 


“WAIT A MINUTE, BUDDY,” panted the GI from Oklahoma as 
he was about to be overcome by a Japanese soldier in a hand to hand 
combat on the island. “Where you from?” 

“Yokohama,” replied the Japanese soldier. 

“Well, what are we fighting for?” exclaimed the GI. “Ah'm from 
Tulsa!” 


scraps cluttered windows of meat and 
poultry shops. Drug stores neglected 
front windows until they became fly- 
specked, monotonous. It was pre- 
dominately a Negro neighborhood 
now, devalued by white merchants. 

The woman was still pacing the 
floor, still emitting invectives to all 
who would listen. She was a member 
of the new minority which was com- 
pelled by virtue of staid agency boun- 
daries to patronize our office and she 
did not like it. Waiting made her no 
happier. 

At last her name was called. Her 
card went to Ruth. “You take her,” 
she said, rising hastily, ‘I’m going out 
for a smoke.” 

That did it. The irate woman ap- 
proached my desk in a red rage, the 
manager right behind her. It was the 
same manager, just as efficient at re- 
moving disturbers of the new minority 
as he was the old. Neither embar- 
rassed him. He just hated to see any- 
body make a damfool of themselves. 


Dr. J. Mason Brewer 
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Negroes possess enough emotion, when properly 
confined and directed, to move the world 


GIVE ME 
THAT OLD TIME RELIGION 


BY A. CLAYTON POWELL, SR. 


IGH-BROW Negro  clergy- 
men who recently graduated 
from high-brow colleges 

and universities decry the old time 
emotional religion of the colored 
people. Because of this fact their 
churches are practically empty on Sun- 
day. 

Scholars and long observers like 
Benjamin Kidd and Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones say that “emotionalism is the 
greatest thing in the world.” Emo- 
tionalism is the electric current in the 
organized Christian church. 

Every race which has come in con- 
tact with Bible religion, except the 
Negro race, has made a contribution 
to it. 

The Jews taught us that a nation as 
well as an individual may serve God. 
This was not only expressed in the 
dictum of their wisest man, “‘right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,” but it was 
exemplified by their national life. 
Old Thomas Carlyle says, “David's 


A. CLAYTON POWELL, Sr., is pastor- 
emeritus of New York's celebrated Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church, and author of sev- 
eral books, including Riots and Ruins. 
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life was a succession of falls,’’ which 
is equal to saying it was a succession 
of get ups. For centuries, the pen- 
dulum of Hebrew national life swung 
between righteousness and sin. When 
they served God as a nation, oceans 
fled before their presence, rivers 
rolled back, the wheels in the time- 
piece of creation stood still and no 
power in the universe could resist 
their onward march. The Jews na- 
tionalized religion. 

Rome was noted for its genius of 
organization. The morning the angels 
sang at Bethlehem the civilized world 
was under the organized power of 
Rome. When Christianity reached 
Rome a few years later, the old 
Ro:nans, true to their disposition to 
organize everything with which they 
came in contact, proceeded to form 
a world-wide Christian organization. 
The Roman Catholic Church is the 
oldest, the most powerful and perfect 
organization in the civilized world 
today. The Romans organized reli- 
gion. 

The Greeks were the most intel- 
lectual people that have yet appeared 
on the globe. They tried to furnish 
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an ultimate, rational explanation for 
all things and they came very near 
succeeding. Their philosophy is still 
studied in our schools and in many 
respects it seems to be the last word. 
Our philosophy of religion as taught 
in the theological seminaries today 
came from the Greeks. Their system 
of thinking has taught us that it is 
a reasonable thing to trust God and 
to present our bodies to Him as a 
living sacrifice. The Greeks philos- 
ophized religion. 

It remained for the Anglo-Saxon 
to individualize religion. When the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock, they threw off the power of 
popes, priests and potentates and de- 
clared that every man has a right to 
worship God according to his own 
conscience and under his own vine 
and fig tree without anyone to molest 
him or make him afraid. The Amer- 
ican people are eternally indebted to 
these early seekers after freedom of 
conscience for the religious liberty en- 
joyed today. 

To summarize: The Jews national- 
ized religion; the Romans organized 
religion; the Greeks philosophized 
religion; the Anglo-Saxons individ- 
ualized religion. 

Now, what contribution will the 
Negro make to religion? 

I believe that the colored people 
are going to emotionalize religion. 
They possess enough emotion to 
move the world, when it is properly 
confined and directed. The serious 
religious thinker criticizes colored 
people not because they are emotional, 
but because of the way they express 
their emotions. 


Electricity is the most useful thing 
yet discovered. When it leaps from 
its scabbard in the skies, splits trees, 
burns up houses and knocks people 
down, we are startled and frightened 
and declare that it is a bad thing, but 
the scientific thinker knows that we 
are mistaken. Confine it to batteries, 
dynamos and wires and this wild, 
frightful something runs our trains, 
drives our automobiles, propels our 
ships and flying machines, makes our 
cities and homes look like noon-day 
at midnight, brings the picture and 
voice of individuals to our homes 
from miles away over television, an- 
nihilates time and space and brings 
New York and South Africa within 
whispering distance of each other 
over our radios. 

When you see colored people leap- 
ing and jumping, running and shout- 
ing in the midst of some great reli- 
gious service, the thing which moves 
them is not to be either crushed or 
criticized. Wait until it is properly 
directed and it will yet make the 
Christian church throb with power 
and vibrate with progress. 

Those who decry the emotionalism 
of the colored man are not serious 
students of psychology, philosophy 
or religion. During my long minis- 
try I have heard thousands of testi- 


monies like the following: “I in- 
tended to commit suicide,’ “I in- 
tended to kill a man, ” “T intended to 
beat so-and-so up,” etc. “but 


after hearing the sermon, the prayers, 
the singing, I changed my mind.” 
They found an outlet for their emo- 
tionalism and they came away with 
a better poise and saner intention. 
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This emotionalism will be a bene- 
diction to organized Christianity of 
the world, ‘for it doth not yet ap- 
pear what the Negro church shall be.” 
The carnal eye hath not seen and the 
carnal mind hath not conceived the 
things that God hath prepared for 
the Negro church to do in this world. 

Sitting here today, upon the sum- 
mit of more than 163 years of glori- 
ous struggle and triumph I accept the 
challenge on behalf of the Negro 
ministers to preach the unadulterated 
gospel of Jesus Christ, “which is the 
power of God unto salvation to every- 
one that believeth.” 

Sitting here in the presence of God 
the Father, God the Son and God 
the Holy Ghost as a humble represen- 
tative of the 5,000,000 colored church 
members, I rededicate and _reconse- 
crate themselves and myself to mak- 
ing Jesus Christ real in the werld. 
There are not enough enemies in the 
world or in hell to swerve us from 
this purpose. We shall not cease in 
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our holy determination until Jesus 
shall “reign where'er the sun does 
his successive journeys run.’’ We shall 
not stop preaching Christ as the liv- 
ing reality of God until His “king- 
dom shall stretch from shore to shore, 
and moons shall wax and wane no 
more.” 

I have just one thing to say to 
these young clergymen who are 
graduating from these high-brow 
colleges and universities: Preach with 
all the power of your soul, body and 
mind the old-time simple Gospel be- 
cause it is a fountain for the unclean, 
food for the hungry, drink for the 
thirsty, clothing for the naked, 
strength for the weak, a solace for 
the sorrowing, medicine for the sick 
and eternal life for the dying. Preach 
it until every knee shall bow and 
every tongue confess that Jesus is 
Lord and Christ. Preach it until your 
tongue is paralyzed in death and the 
Son of God shall say, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 
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The story of ‘Pinky’ is not just a movie, 
but a drama reenacted daily by thou- 


sands of white Negroes all over America 


I REFUSE TO PASS 


BY JANICE KINGSLOW 


Reprinted from True Experiences 


HERE is a movie that has been 

playing in the neighborhood 

theatres lately. Maybe you saw 
it. It is called Pinky. 

It's about a Negro girl who had a 
chance to pass for white. She looked 
white. All she had to do to achieve 
all the happiness she had longed for 
with the man she loved was to say five 
little words. 

“IT am not a Negro.” 

She refused. When it came to the 
point, she could not say those words 
no matter what it cost her. 

If you saw the movie, maybe you 
wondered about Pinky. Maybe you 
thought, “It's just a story. In real 
life, it would have been different. She 
would have taken her happiness while 
she could.” 

If you did, you were wrong. I can 
say that because I know. I know it 
perhaps better than anyone else in the 
world. Why? Because I too look 

JANICE KINGSLOW is a talented Chi- 
cago actress who played the lead in the 
hit play, Anna Lucasta, was a member of 
the cast of the prize-winning radio shows, 
Destination Freedom and Here Comes 
Tomorrow. 
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white, although I am a Negro, and I 
was once offered the same choice as 
Pinky. I was offered a chance that 
millions of American girls have 
dreamed of. A chance of fame, of re- 
spect, of fortune in exchange for 
those same five words. 

“Tam not a Negro.” 

And I, too, refused. But perhaps 
I'd better start at the beginning. Let's 
go back to a morning in September, 
not so long ago. It was a grey, threat- 
ening morning. I was getting ready to 
go out and look for a job. 

“All I can say is you better make 
good today,”” my roommate said as I 
put on my hat. “Remember, our 
whole joint capital is tied up in you.” 

I stooped to adjust my hat in the 
cracked mirror over the dresser—the 
only mirror we had in our ten-dollar- 
a-week room. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘Our whole twen- 
ty-seven cents.” 

“Well, twenty-seven cents ain't 
hay.” 

Despite my anxiety, the cold little 
fear that had gnawed at me more and 
more these last few weeks as the days 
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went by and I still did not find a job, 
I could not help smiling at her mock 
serious tone. And then catching sight 
of her merry face in the mirror, I 
suddenly laughed aloud. 

“No,” I laughed. “It’s real U. S. 
money.” 

That was the wonderful thing 
about having a girl like Wesleen Fos- 
ter for a roommate. No matter how 
bad things looked, Wesleen could al- 
ways find something to make a joke 
about. “If I weren't happy I'd be so 
miserable I couldn't stand it,’’ she had 
explained to me once. 

We had met when we were both in 
the cast of Anna Lucasta, the suc- 
cessful stage play in which I had 
played the lead in Chicago and then 
for a time on Broadway. A year older 
than I, she had been in the theater 
longer than I had. Leaving the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to join 
her first show, Carmen Jones, she 
had had longer than I to forget her 
comfortable home life as the daughter 
of a physician and longer to learn just 
how tough and heartbreaking a career 
the theatre can be for a Negro girl. 

I gave a finishing touch to my 
makeup and turned and faced her. 

“Well, wish me luck,’’ I said gaily. 

But sitting in the subway as it rat- 
tled down to mid-town Manhattan, 
I felt anything but gay. It was not just 
being broke that scared me. That is a 
possibility that every actor has to learn 
to face in the periods of idleness be- 
tween shows. I was desperately wor- 
ried about my mother. 

I had been only seven when my 
father, a Chicago doctor, died. 
Friends said he had worked himself 
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to death for his patients. He left a 
great legacy of love and respect be- 
hind him, but little else, for the thou- 
sands of dollars owed to him on his 
books meant nothing. It was in the 
middle of the depression and the job- 
less could not pay. 

Uncomplainingly, mother went to 
work. At one time, before her mar- 
riage, she had had dreams of becom- 
ing a concert pianist. But now, with 
three sons and a daughter dependent 
on her, trying to revive such a career 
seemed too uncertain. In the jobs she 
found, teaching WPA adult educa- 
tion classes and later working in a 
library, her wages were small but she 
stretched them skillfully, finding ways 
to prevent us children from feeling 
the pinch of poverty too painfully. 
There were meatloaf days and ice 
cream days, even though the two 
treats were never served at the same 
meal. When we had to give up our 
rambling old house in Evanston and 
move to a small flat in Chicago, 
mother did not tell us we had lost the 
house because we could not keep up 
the payments. Instead she said Chi- 
cago, with its museums and art gal- 
leries and better schools, would give 
us greater opportunities. 

Queenly, courageous and endowed 
with magnificent poise and humor, 
mother stood between us and the 
world, determined to make us feel 
secure. 

Now it was our turn to provide 
for her. At the moment that meant 
me, for military service had inter- 
rupted the older boys’ educations. 
Harry, an intern at a hospital, had no 
salary. Truxton, still in school, had 
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only just begun to get occasional jobs 
playing in an orchestra, and young 
Bill was in high school. 

Eventually they would shoulder 
their share. But time was running 
out. A year ago mother had suffered 
a slight paralytic stroke, which af- 
fected her legs, and between us we 
had managed to persuade her to, give 
up her job. While I was working in 
the show, although my salary had 
been small for a leading role, I had 
been able to support her and pay for 
the care and treatments she needed 
besides. 

But now that she knew I was out of 
work, mother was threatening to go 
back to her job rather than draw any 
longer on the small sum I had de- 
posited in the bank in her name. And 
I was terrified that if she did, the long 
hours on her feet, checking books in 
the library, might cause another at- 
tack. 

The week before I had written her 
saying she must not think of going 
back to work; everything was fine 
with me and she must have no fear 
of drawing on the small amount of 
reserve in the bank; I did not need 
it; I had plenty of money left for my- 
self. But now I wondered desperate- 
ly how much longer I could keep up 
that pretense, how long it would be 
before she, with her mother’s intui- 
tion, read the truth between the lines 
of my cheerful letters—the truth that 
I was broke. 

As I left the subway at 42nd Street, 
heart of the New York theatrical dis- 
trict, I clenched my hands with fresh 
determination. Let other actors talk 
of its being a slow season. I would 
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find a job. I must. 

Headquarters of Equity, the ac- 
tor’s union, was my first stop. A notice 
on the bulletin board said that a cer- 
tain office was hiring extras as au- 
dience to fill the seats during filming 
of Carnegie Hall. Pay was $12.60 
a day. 

To me that looked heaven-sent. I 
checked the address and hurried down 
the street, hoping to arrive before the 
day's call was filled. 

A little out of breath I stepped off 
the clanking old elevator. The place 
was strange to me. This was one office 
I had never been to before in my end- 
less rounds of job hunting. The girl 
ahead of me, obviously an actress, 
seemed to know her way, so I fol- 
lowed her. 

The moment I entered and heard 
her ask for a different name than the 
one that had been on the bulletin 
board, I knew I was in the wrong 
office. But actors are superstitious 
people. I told myself I might have 
stumbled on something by sheer luck. 
Someone was obviously casting in this 
office. There might be a part for me. 
So I stayed. 

As I waited my turn in the crowded 
outer office I learned that the job was 
for a variety show preparing to go 
on the road. When at last my turn 
came I stepped into the producer's of- 
fice with high hopes. 

As soon as I set eyes on him—I 
don't know what it was—I felt there 
was something about the man sitting 
behind the desk I didn't like, some- 
thing sly and unpleasant. I told my- 
self not to be such a fool. I wasn't 
choosing a friend, I was looking for 
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a job. 

He gave me a curt nod and mo- 
tioned me to a chair as he took my 
application card. 

“Dance? Sing?” he asked. 

I told him that I did. 

He glanced quickly at my card. 
“Not much experience have you?” he 
said irritably. ‘Radio. Little Theatre 
in Chicago. That's no good to me. 
What are you? A beginner?” 

“No.” I explained as evenly as I 
could. "I played the lead in a success- 
ful play in Chicago and then later on 
Broadway. It's all there on my card.” 

“You did?’ His attitude, which 
had been frankly impatient, abruptly 
changed to one of interest and re- 
spect. He was obviously impressed. 

“What was the name of the 
show ?”’ he asked. 

“Anna Lucasta.” 

“Anna Lucasta?”’ He looked at me, 
his forehead creasing with bewilder- 
ment. ‘But that was a colored show.” 

“Yes, of course,”’ I told him. “I’m 
sorry you didn't understand. I am a 
‘Negro’.” 

I tried not to look at him, tried not 
to watch it happen as the bewilder- 
ment in his face gradually left it—to 
be replaced by that other look I had 
seen once or twice before on a certain 
type of man’s face when I said I was 
a Negro. A look of vulgar and insult- 
ing familiarity. As though by the 
single admission that I was a member 
of the Negro race I had immediately 
changed, in their eyes, into an entire- 
ly different person—a person ap- 
parently devoid in their opinion, of 
self-respect. 

“Why, honeychile,” he leered witha 
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thick imitation of a Southern accent. 
“Sure ‘nough? Well, I've always had 
a soft spot for the darkies myself. Es- 
pecially good- looking colored gals 
like you 

I fought to control myself, fought 
to retain my sense of my own dignity 
as a human being as I walked to the 
door. But outside I plunged, unsee- 
ing, through the crowded waiting 
room and down the stairs and onto 
the street. It was not until I had put 
several blocks behind me that I was 
able to calm myself enough to slow 
my pace and think where I was go- 
ing. 

For the rest of the day I tried hard 
to put the incident from my mind. 
Forget it, I kept telling myself. It isn’t 
important. There are bound to be a 
few people like that man in the world. 
Forget it. Just think about getting a 
job. 

But as I waited in office after office, 
only to be told the same thing— 
“Nothing today. I’m  sorry’’—my 
thoughts returned again and again to 
what had happened. That man had 
thought for a while, as many other 
people had in my life, that I was 
white. And when I had told him that 
I wasn't— What would have hap- 
pened, I wondered bitterly, if I 
hadn't told him? Would he have of- 
fered me a job instead of insulting 
proposals ? 

At other times, as my discourage- 
ment grew with each fresh refusal, I 
wondered why I had ever been fool 
enough to think I could make a suc- 
cess on the stage. I almost regretted 
that day in Chicago when, more in a 
spirit of adventure than anything else, 
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I had applied for my first professional 
job in the theater and been offered 
the lead. But, inside, I really knew 
that I had made the right choice that 
day, that I could never have been 
happy if I had turned down that great 
chance and gone back to Teacher's 
College to graduate, no matter how 
much security a teaching certificate 
would have meant. 

At last the long day was over, 
the last office closed. I made my way 
wearily back to the furnished room I 
called home. Wesleen did not even 
need to ask if I had any luck. One 
look at my face must have told her 
my story. 

“Not even a chance?” she asked 
encouragingly. ‘Not even a nibble?” 

Suddenly all my bitterness seemed 
to well up inside me. 

“Yes, I had a chance all right,” I 
said. ‘Until I told the producer I was 
a Negro.’ Before I knew it I had 
poured out the whole story. 

Wesleen heard me out, but she did 
not match my anger. Instead her face 
took on a look of sadness I had seen 
many times before, although never 
until then in her merry eyes. 

It was the look I saw on my moth- 
er's face the day we moved into the 
Chicago apartment house which had 
just been turned over to colored peo- 
ple and learned we were being 
charged $20 a month higher rent 
than the white family next door. It 
was the look our choir director had 
the day of the music festival for all 
the churches when the group ahead 
of us in the processional crushed tight 
together and those behind us dropped 
back, leaving plenty of space between. 
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It was the look on my father’s face 
when I told him a little Irish girl had 
been forbidden to play with me. 

With the same soft patience as they 
had shown in meeting the inevitable, 
Wesleen sighed and said, “Thank 
heavens there aren’t many producers 
like that left on Broadway. Most of 
them are a pretty decent bunch.” 

“Are they?” I was really wound up 
now. ‘Then why is it a Negro actress 
has such a tough time? Why is it that 
just about the best she can hope for, 
no matter how talented she is, is to 
play the same silly maid's parts year 
after year until she’s old enough to 
play ‘mammy’? And then what about 
money? When an all-Negro show 
does turn up and we do at last get a 
chance for a good part, why does the 
Equity minimum become our maxi- 
mum?” 

Gently Wesleen said, “Come off it, 
Jan. You're worrying about it too 
much.” 

“How can I help it?” I blurted 
out. “After playing the leading part 
in a successful play I can’t even find 
a little radio bit to read in front of a 
blind mike, where I'd be an unidenti- 
fied voice. Audiences don't ask about 
other girls’ ancestries. All they do is 
ask to be entertained. Well, I've 
proved I can entertain them and so 
have you and now we're down to pen- 
nies.’ My voice broke and tears stung 
my eyes. ‘And besides my mother is 
sick, and if she finds out I'm broke 
she'll go back to work and then she'll 
die.” I was crying in earnest now. 

Quickly sympathetic Wesleen 
patted my shoulder trying to comfort 
me. She knew as well as I did the 
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sharp stab of suddenly revealed race 
prejudice, but she met it with a phi- 
losophy as unshakable as my mother's. 
As a solid foundation for her life 
she had a strong faith in the essen- 
tial goodness of all people and on 
the surface she had a sense of humor 
equal to any situation. 

“And listen, Jan,” she said now 
with her merry laugh. “I've got some 
news I haven't told you yet. I went 
out today and got myself a temporary 
job in a nut house.” 

‘In a nut house?” I stared at her 
in amazement. 

“Yep, a roasted nut house. Pea- 
nuts, pecans, almonds, Crackerjack, 
popcorn. What's more I got an ad- 
vance on my salary, so we're rich 
again.” She pulled some bills from 
her pocket. “Three whole dollars, 
see. And that ain’t hay.” 

“No,” I said, and suddenly -we 
were both laughing together. ‘“‘It’s 
real U. S. money.” 

Praying I wouldn't run into my 
“mistake” producer in the hall, I 
again went in search of the movie 
job the next day, and this time I 
found the right office. I just had to 
get into Carnegie Hall. Even more 
than the $12.60 a day I wanted to 
get some movie experience, for there 
was talk that some short subjects em- 
ploying a Negro cast were to be 
filmed later in the fall. 

Luck however seemed fantastically 
against me. The call was filled the 
very time before my turn came at the 
casting window. The receptionist told 
me the next casting date—but it was 
a long way away. 

By the time it came I was in a 
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state of wild anxiety. Mother was ill 
I hadn't slept the night be- 
fore. In a letter I had found wait- 
ing for me when I got home after a 
long day of job hunting, my brother 
Harry had written, “I feel you should 
know that mother is not well. There 
is some difficulty about the circula- 
tion of blood in her legs. She's te- 
ceiving treatment, but the trouble is 
she will not really rest. She keeps 
talking about going back to work. If 
only we could somehow get her away 
from here, make her give up the idea 
of working once and for all—some- 
where where she can take it easy the 
rest of her life. Thank God, I'll be 
through with my internship next year 
and able to earn money.” 

Next year! Reading through the 
lines I sensed that Harry had already 
acquired a doctor's way of telling 
alarming news quietly. That the need 
was now. And that meant it was up 
to me. Through the long sleepless 
hours I had turned the problem over 
and over in my mind, thinking back 
over my childhood, recalling all I 
owed my mother, remembering her 
courage, her love, her wisdom, the 
intelligence and care with which she 
had prepared me to face my world, 
to face the prejudice she knew I 
would inevitably encounter. 

There had been first of -all the 
childhood stories of many peoples. 
She had read to us about the Dutch, 
the Irish, the Chinese, the Italians, the 
Jews, English, Norwegians, French 
and Poles, and made us understand 
that whatever their country, religion, 
or color of their skin, people them- 
selves were pretty much alike every- 
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where. She emphasized the good 


things they had all done and traced, 


the contributions they had made to 
America. 

As we grew older she taught us too 
that prejudice was a man-made thing. 
And showed us how it had been di- 
rected, at one time or another, against 
every group and nation in the world. 

And she told us about our own 
people. I remembered evenings when 
she played the piano while we sang 
and then she told us about the songs. 
Steal Away to Jesus she explained, 
was not a lament of those who would 
rather die than live. Instead, it was a 
song that a militant people, fighting 
against enslavement, had sung in the 
fields to give notice of a secret meet- 
ing of the Underground Railroad. It 
was a song of faith that God would 
help them in their struggle for free- 
dom. 

She had shown us how, torn from 
his native background, the Negro had 
made great strides in a strange land. 
He had not only adapted himself to 
the culture he had found, he had 
added to it in music, art, literature, 
science, education as well as giving 
to it the plain, hard, manual labor 
that produced food and clothes and 
other necessities for America and the 
world. 

I thought of the years mother her- 
self had toiled both for her own 
family and for others. To many she 
had brought new learning, new un- 
derstanding to enrich their lives. Her 
own life was too valuable to be pre- 
maturely lost now. 

It was up to me. I had to find some 
way of doing what Harry suggested. 
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To get her away from Chicago, out 
somewhere where there was sunshine, 
and peace, and leisure and she could 
take it easy for a year or two with- 
out anxiety. That way she would 
recover and have many useful years 
of life ahead of her. 

My thoughts still on her, I went up 
to report to the receptionist, then 
stepped aside, to wait my turn. 

Absently I watched the other ac- 
tors and actresses in the office milling 
around, exchanging gossip and news 
of jobs. So much talent, so many 
hopes were packed into this small 
room. And yet how many of those 
hopes would be realized ? Maybe one, 
maybe two of all these people would 
ever achieve any real success. It was 
a long gamble for anyone. What 
chance did I have with the added 
obstacle of race prejudice against me? 

Wrapped in my own thought I 
was startled to hear one of the secre- 
taries say “There she is. There's 
Janice Kingslow.” 

A man stepped up wearing the 
kind of infectious grin that makes 
everyone around feel better. ‘Have 
I had a time finding you,” he ex- 
claimed. “I went to your home in 
Chicago and your mother gave me 
your New York address. I telephoned 
and your roommate said I might find 
you here. I want to talk to you.” 

He led the way into a side office 
and introduced himself as—let’s say 
Mr. Blank—from one of the major 
Hollywood studios. They had seen 
my show in Chicago and were inter- 
ested in me. 

If it had happened during the run 
of Anna Lucasta pethaps I might 
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have been able to take it in my stride. 
But now after all these lean months 
out of work, and right after Harry's 
letter, and all my desperate anxiety 
about my mother, it seemed like a 
dream. I stared at him unbelievingly. 

But it wasn’t a dream. Mr. Blank 
was perfectly serious and very busi- 
nesslike. The matter had been dis- 
cussed, he told me, by the studio 
heads and they had decided that with 
the proper build-up I might be what 
they called ‘‘star material.” 

It would be a long-term contract, 
he went on to say. I would begin 
with small bits in Westerns and then, 
if I proved to have the talent they 
expected, go on up from there. When 
would I have time for a screen test? 

Weak with delight I said ‘Now. 
Right now. Today.” Perhaps it wasn’t 
very smart to be so eager, but I 
couldn’t conceal my joy. This meant 
so much more than a job. This meant 
I could move Mother to California 
and be right there with her. 

Happiness is a contagious thing 
and Mr. Blank seemed to share mine. 
“Fine. Fine,”’ he said. “This means a 
lot to me, too. I was the first one to 
spot you in that Chicago company 
and I’ve been boosting you to the 
studio ever since. I think you've got 
a real future in Hollywood.” 

He hesitated a moment, shuffling 
with some papers on his desk. 

"There's just one little thing,’’ he 
said. "You may have to change your 
name. Too many people know Anna 
Lucasta was a colored show. And you 
realize, of course, you couldn't go 
very far if we said outright you were 
a Negro. It would type you too much, 
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maid parts, stuff like that.” 

I felt as though I had been dropped 
into a deep freeze. In a still, tiny 
voice I asked, “What do you propose 
to do?” 

“We've talked it all over,” he re- 
plied seriously. “You see the point is, 
we really believe in you as an actress, 
a dramatic actress, and we feel the 
best thing would be to sort of leave 
a question mark about your back- 
ground. You know, something Euro- 
pean, maybe Spanish. We thought of 
Maria Del Sol as a possible name for 
you, or maybe Dolores something. 
That way we wouldn't say you were 
a Negro and we wouldn't say you 
weren't. After all you have to look at 
our side of it. We have our Southern 
market to consider. Well, that okay 
with you?” 

“No.” I was scarcely aware that I 
had spoken. The single, hardly audi- 
ble word had been more of .an in- 
stinctive protest than a decision. 

“No.” I shook my head. “I 
couldn't do that.” 

“Well, look, let’s not be hasty 
about this.’ He smiled encouragingly. 
“Here's a future half the girls in 
America would give their right arms 


for. You've worked hard for this 
chance. Don’t be too quick to turn 
it down.” 


I sat motionless in my chair. 
Things were happening too fast for 
me. My first instinct had been to 
refuse. But maybe I had been wrong. 
I had to sort all this out in my mind. 

Money. The money which might 
save my mother’s life was there for 
the taking. I pictured mother and 
me in a little bungalow in California. 
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Sunshine, security, the peace she 
needed so desperately. 

And after all, what he was asking 
wasn't so different from what I had 
asked for myself in looking for radio 
jobs. Here was my chance to be 
judged as an actress, a human being, 
rather than fighting ready-made and 
powerful prejudices. It was what I 
had meant when I pleaded “I can 
act, can’t I? What does it matter 
what color I am?” 

Then like a dream of paradise 
came the final temptation. If I ac- 
cepted this offer I could go anywhere 
I wanted. I could do anything I 
wanted, without question. No sales- 
woman would ever again refuse to 
sell me a dress. No hotel clerk would 
refuse me a room. No head waiter 
would deny me a table. No man 
would ever look at me again the way 
that producer had when I told him I 
was a Negro. The sharp stabs which 
hurt so much each time they hap- 
pened would be ended forever. I 
would be free at last from the unre- 
mitting hour to hour, day to day 
burden of prejudice. 

How I wished mother were here to 
help me decide. What would she say 
about it? Mother who had worked 
so hard to give me a chance to suc- 
ceed. Mother who had set as her 
single goal training my brothers and 
me to be good human beings. 

The turmoil churned in my mind. 
What was my right course? 

Mr. Blank had said that I would 
have to change my name. He had said 
they would be mysterious about my 
background. Name and background 
were just words. But what lay behind 


those words? I started to take the 
whole problem apart piece by piece. 

I thought of the little bungalow 
I had pictured for mother and me. 
And then suddenly I saw that it 
could not be part of my new life at 
all. I would have money, yes. I 
would be able to give mother every- 
thing she needed. Except myself. I 
wouldn't be allowed to live with her. 
I wouldn't even be allowed to admit 
she was my mother. If I wanted to 
see her I would have to do so secret- 
ly. And the same with my brothers, 
Harry and Truxton and Bill. I would 
have to deny them, too. And Wesleen 
and all my other friends. I would 
have to deny my whole people. 

And if I did that, what would I 
be? What would I become? A half 
thing. A nothing. What good was 
fame or money if I lost myself? This 
wasn't just a question of choosing a 
pleasant-sounding false name to fit 
on a theatre marquee. This meant 
stripping my life clear of everything 
that I was. Everything that had ever 
happened to me. 

What kind of human being would 
I turn into if I did that? One’s herit- 
age, whether you are English or Jew 
or Chinese or Dutch or Negro is not 
something to be cast aside like an old 
coat. 

Conscience wrestled with dreams 
of fame and money, and conscience 
won. For the final argument was my 
feeling of unity with my own people. 
I myself might escape the burden of 
prejudice by living a lie. But what 
about other Negroes? Was I ready to 
admit I wasn't strong enough to en- 
dure what they had to bear? 
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“I'm sorry,” I said. “But if I did 
what you suggest I couldn't live with 
myself. Besides I feel that your way 
is the wrong one. It isn’t as simple as 
that either for the studio. or for me. 
Neither of us can solve the problem 
of prejudice by pretending it isn’t 
there. All any of us can do is to try 
in our own way to achieve a better 
understanding amongst people. Some- 
day I hope that I can work for you— 
but openly, honestly and without de- 
ception.” 

I have never regretted that deci- 
sion, even though it cost my mother 
her life. For in the end I learned 
from her own lips that I had done 
the right thing. 

A month after that, a telegram 
came from Harry telling me that 
mother had insisted on sitting up and 
had had another stroke. Going from 
friend to friend I managed to scrape 
together the bus fare to Chicago, 
praying that I would get there in 
time. 

It was late when I reached the hos- 
pital, but they took me straight up to 
mother’s room. She was in great pain 
but still conscious and as cheerful 
and courageous as ever. As usual, her 
first care was not for herself but her 
children. Brushing aside my ques- 
tions about her health she asked, 
“What happened about that movie 
job, Jan? The man from the studio 
was out at the apartment asking for 
you.” 

For a moment I was tempted to 
evade the question. I knew that she 
was very weak and I was afraid the 
story might hurt her. And then sud- 
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denly looking into her brave, kind 
eyes, I knew that I must tell her. In 
a few minutes, I had poured it all 
out. 

She held my hand in silence for a 
while and then surprisingly she 
smiled. 

“TI guess I did a pretty good job of 
raising you children after all,” she 
said. “Jan, I'm so proud of you.” 

She died that night. It seemed as 
if the whole town came to the funer- 
al. All my father’s old patients. All 
the countless men and women whom 
my mother had helped by her teach- 
ing and example. Standing in the 
church as their voices rose clear and 
strong, I thanked God that I was 
there amongst them—my people. 

And, as it so often happens, out of 
my decision not to give in to easy 
temptation came good for me, too. 
An achievement mother would have 
been proud of. 

A group of friends, equally jobless, 
were sitting in our living room one 
night when some one said, “Well, if 
there aren't any bookings for us, let's 
make up our own shows.” 

We all pitched in. No one person 
did it alone, but the result has been 
a series of radio shows to which huge 
audiences have listened—Destination 
Freedom, Here Comes Tomorrow, 
and Democracy, U.S. A. They have 
won many awards and citations, in- 
cluding one from President Truman. 
More importantly, however, they have 
told the story my mother once taught 
me, making me proud of my heritage. 

I would not deny my people. 


Copyright, True Experiences (January, 1950) 
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@ The loud-mouthed character in the barber shop stopped drooling over the 
bathing beauty calendars and eyed the colored high school girls passing the 
window. ‘Colored gals are just ugly,” he said. 

“You don't look like Tyrone Power,”’ said our barber. 

We brashly grabbed the conversational ball and dribbled with it, saying, 
“Colored girls, like girls of other hard-worked minorities are getting better 
looking every generation; growing taller, their limbs longer and straighter and 
more shapely, their carriage better. It’s a matter of better diet, better training 
and less crippling work.” 

“But look at that hair,’’ said the loud-mouthed character. 

“Shucks,” said our barber, ‘that ain't nothing. You can fix any kinda hair. 
That ain't no disgrace. Rita Hayworth’s hair ain't always been red and they 
tell me they took off the front bit with electricity to make her brow higher.” 

“You gotta have some hair first,’ persisted the l-m.c. 

“You can buy any kinda hair,” said our barber, crushingly. 

“Black gals are just ugly,” said the I-m.c., belligerently, as he killed a fly 
with his breath. 

“You ain't no lily,” said our barber, ‘besides, black don't mean ugly. Lotta 
black girls are pretty. Ain’t that right, doc?” 

Thus prodded we got into it again. “Some of the most beautiful women in 
the world are black. Go talk to Leo Hansberry who teaches African history 
up on the hill (Howard U.), or Montague Cobb who teaches the med students 
about bodies, or to Alain Locke who is an authority on Negro cultural history. 
They can show you pictures and give you examples which prove there are black 
women with the most beautiful features, bodies and carriage, in the world. Or 
just go down to the National Museum and look at the sculpture and such. A 
really beautiful black woman is a glamorous thing.” 

“That's telling him, doc,” said our barber. 

“OI doc’s got him now,” hee-heeed the other hangers-on. 

“Okay, doc,” conceded the |-m.c., glaring at his hecklers, “you say hard 
work got something to do with it?” 

“Sure,” we explained, "you can't work in the cotton patch or scrub floors on 
your knees from time you can walk to time you die, generation after genera- 
tion, and have pretty hands, or legs, or feet, or fannies.”’ 

Then these loafers ‘round this shop who never hit a lick, oughta look like 
Aly Kahn,” quipped the I-m.c., and the peals of belly laughs were signal that 
after the immemorial fashion of barbershop arguments, he had won the day. 
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. Field Of Honor 


CHEROKEE 


Going Round Taking Names 
@ The census, taken every ten years, 
gets started presently. One thing it is 
likely to show is that the thousands of 
Negroes and young white persons 
who left the South for good have 
their effect. Arkansas, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Oklahoma, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Missouri 
may lose one representative each in 
Congress because the population will 
have dropped. 

Localities most likely to gain a 
representative or so are the states of 
Michigan, Indiana, and California. 
New York and Illinois may lose. 

Other facts to be disclosed are the 


Labor Calls The Tune 


actual number of ex-slaves alive in 
1950, increase of the Indian popula- 
tion from 400,000 to 425,000, and 
how many folks there are who cannot 
read or write. 

Kinloch, Missouri, was a stranded 
population, that is a population left 
high and dry by shutting down of the 
one supporting industry. A special 
census recently showed Kinloch had 
four white citizens, and 5,097 colored 
citizens. It just became an incorporat- 
ed town in 1948 and looks forward 
to being self supporting after years of 
government support from the days of 
WPA and the depression. 


@ Annual importation of foreign. workers into the United States is a govern- 
ment maneuver which surprisingly enough has escaped critical publicity for 
nearly ten years. Finally, AFL is at this writing about to ask why agricultural 
workers are brought in from the British West Indies and Mexico each year 
while at the same time thousands of workers on the U. S. mainland and in 
Puerto Rico go unemployed. 

The answer will be, of course, that it is easier to import migrant labor to 
follow the crops from work camp to work camp, than to uproot U. S. citizens 
and shift them about. Actually, fear may be behind it, fear that as in the past, 
Negro workers from the cotton-belt South taken North to harvest crops, stay 
there, refuse to return and become public charges. Puerto Ricans (U. S. 
citizens ), brought in more than once to work Midwest fields have deserted and 
turned up in lower Harlem, happy to be away from the overcrowded island 
and determined not to go back. 

CIO, meanwhile, has had the dickens of a time setting up locals that were 
segregated. Negro and white members belonging to the same local can’t sit 
on the same side of the union hall, according to state law and all that foolish- 
ness. Little public attention is given this and presently a good attention 
diverter has been found in the drive to get voter-workers, colored and white, 
registered. No fault can be found with this, however. The vote will take care 
of the rest of it. 
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CHA RLEY CHEROKEE Continued 


Let’s Pop The Question 
@ The Virgin Islands, we regret to 
note, continue in the role of step- 
daughter. Other U. S. outlying pos- 
sessions have representation in Con- 
gress, even if it is non-voting. The 
Virgin Islands have no such repre- 
sentation. There is no one around to 
argue its Cause except when its gov- 
ernor flies up to do a bit of lobbying. 
Consequently it gets little or no 
educational appropriations and is told 
to maintain a limited quota in its 
sugar production. Only in the farm- 
agricultural area is any attention paid 
it by a government agency. It seems 


The Bitter Truth 


to us that now while the business of a 
new governor is under consideration, 
some other things should be con- 
sidered. 

Speaking of a new governor, the 
Islanders themselves voted not long 
ago to continue having a non-Islander 
appointed by the President. Several 
Islanders are being mentioned never- 
theless. 

As a race we are accused of being 
sensitive and going ‘round saying 
“They're doing this to us because 
we're colored.”” The question is, are 
they ? 


@ Why things are so, sometimes softens the fact that they are so. But the bitter 
fact remains, like discrimination. No matter how you explain them here are 


some bitter facts: 


There is nothing to this day in the U. S. Constitution or the U. S. statutes 
that prohibits race segregation, Jim Crow laws, separate schools and similar 


practices. 


The U. S. farmers produced this year (1949) the biggest harvest ever but 
taxpayers will give the farmers three billion dollars ‘to help them out.” 

Sons of Confederate Veterans and other Southern organizations are being 
urged to fight to the bitter end against giving the civil rights outlined in the 


Constitution to citizens of dark skins. 


Most of the 125 government employees fired in the loyalty probes were 
prominent in the fight for racial democracy. 
Only three Negroes voted in the December city elections in Albany, 


Georgia. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER, buat until a vote in 
Congress on civil rights is based on human decency instead of political ex- 


pediency, KEEP ’EM SQUIRMING! 
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Sensational Globetrotters play to more than 


millien fans a year 


THE GLOBETROTTERS 
TRAVELING CIRCUS 


BY DEAN SMITH 


Reprinted from Varsity 


F YOU had been one of the mil- 
lion-odd people who went to see 
the Harlem Globetrotters play 

basketball last season, you would have 
been entertained by a variety show 
timed to run three hours and five 
minutes to the dot. Aside from two 
basketball games, this would have in- 
cluded the performance of a uni- 
cyclist, a table tennis exhibition, a 
personal appearance of Jesse Owen 
and a group of hula-hula dancers 
complete with Hawaiian band. 

In this way, the Globetrotters— 
basketball's peerless traveling troupe 
—have been drawing appreciative 
crowds for the past 21 years every- 
where they've played—and they've 
played against all kinds of opposition 
all over this and many other coun- 
tries. 

The first of the two basketball 
games which surround the “circus” 
acts usually features the Globetrot- 
ters’ farm team—the Kansas City 
Stars—with Boyd Buie, sensational 
one-armed player, versus such a team 
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as the Clark Twins or the House of 
David. The main event displays the 
talented ‘Trotters against, say, the 
Philadelphia Sphas. If the half-time 
shenanigans lead one to believe that 
the whole show is merely part of a 
plot to bring back vaudeville, the 
games themselves might even further 
those suspicions. For the Globetrot- 
ters have always specialized in freak 
plays—which incidentally, require a 
great deal of skill. Occasionally, for 
example, they will amuse the cus- 
tomers by playing a game piggy-back, 
which doesn’t exactly add up to or- 
thodox basketball. 

Just how good are the ‘Trotters? 
Supporters call them the greatest in 
the game; detractors call them show- 
men, not athletes. The truth would 
seem to lie somewhere between these 
views. The record, though meager, is 
somewhat revealing. On February 26, 
1948, before a crowd of 19,400, the 
‘Trotters defeated George Mikan and 
his Minneapolis Lakers, 61-59. Last 
year, they split victories in two games 


with this same team, after which the 
Lakers went on to win the Basketball 
Association of America champion- 
ship. This confirms the opinion of 
many sportswriters that the ‘Trotters 
may or may not be the best team 
in pro ball, but would certainly get 
into the championship playoffs if they 
engaged in regular league competi- 
tion. 

The next logical questions are— 
why weren't the Globetrotters mem- 
bers of one of the two pro leagues 
of former years, and why aren't they 
part of the new National Basketball 
Association which was formed when 
the two leagues merged? Until very 
recently, organized basketball drew 
the color line, in much the same man- 
ner as did organized baseball. That 
answers the first question. Both sports 
dropped this senseless discrimination 
at about the same time, and today 
Negro players perform for several 
pro outfits. Some of the "Trotters have 
been approached by representatives of 
the new pro loop. However, it is 
doubtful that these men will accept 
such offers, just as it is unlikely that 
the Globetrotters, as a unit, will make 
any move to affiliate with the NBA. 
The reason is simple: the players and 
their owners, Abe Saperstein, earn a 
great deal more money operating on 
their own than they could hope to 
make as members of the league. As a 
road team, playing before a different 
audience each night, their entertain- 
ment value pays greater dividends 
than mere basketball, even when it 
is played as well as they can play it. 

The ‘Trotters are constantly im- 
proving on a record that may never 


be approached by any other team. In 
their first 21 seasons, they compiled 
the amazing record of 3,038 victories 
against only 230 defeats! Their list 
of important triumphs includes cap- 
ture of the 1940 world tournament 
at Chicago Stadium, two Mexican 
City Invitational Tournaments, the 
first Cuban Invitational Tournament, 
the Hawaii Invitational Tournament 
in the Spring of 1948, and many 
others. 

This record is all the more impres- 
sive when it is realized that the 
Globetrotters have played all types of 
Opponents on strange floors without 
benefit of advance scouting, accepted 
all referees without question, and 
still found time during virtually every 
game to entertain the fans with the 
unique feats of showmanship asso- 
ciated with them. They also carried 
with them the minimum number of 
men. In the early days, as little as 
six, allowing for one lone substitu- 
tion; today, not much more. 

The system of basketball by which 
Saperstein, also the Globetrotters’ 
mentor, prepares his charges for a 
typical season such as two years ago 
when they won 152 games against 
only five losses, is as startling as any- 
thing else about them. Football, curi- 
ously, has a role in the ‘Trotters’ 
scheme of things, to the extent that 
they have worked out a style of 
offense which sounds very much like 
gridiron strategy. Players are desig- 
nated as quarterback, wings and pivot 
men, instead of the conventional 
terms. 

Early in October, Saperstein gath- 
ers his men from all sections of the 


country, including new talent recom- 
mended to him by coaches, official 
scouts and well-wishers, for pre- 
season practice three hours a day. 
This is later augmented by a two- 
hour scrimmage behind locked doors 
against a college quintet happy to 
perfect its own play against so com- 
petent an opponent. 

Tom Haggerty, present coach at 
Loyola University of Chicago, says: 

“Two weeks of practice with the 
‘Trotters is equivalent to a season's 
experience in college competition.” 

Inman Jackson, an old-time hocus- 
pocus player with the ‘Trotters, 
spends hours in early practice with 
each player, showing him how to 
handle the ball, while Babe Pressley, 
guard and team captain, is the defen- 
sive instructor. Jackson teaches play- 
ers how to use split-vision passes, 
how to cut properly on set plays and 
the now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t 
cage tricks. 

The offensive system, which many 
colleges are starting to put into use 
after seeing it work so successfully 
for the Globetrotters, has Ermer Rob- 
inson, the San Diego sharp-shoot- 
ing forward and former Ft. Warren 
Army star, in the key spot as quarter- 
back. Nearly every play starts from 
Robbie in the center, outside. The 
wingmen, Marques Haynes and 
Ducky Moore, play the sides and 
have to be (and are) expert drib- 
blers and long shots. 

The Trotters actually use a double 
pivot post, although the foul line is 
kept completely clear. The back pivot 
player is Reese (Goose) Tatum or 
Sweetwater Clifton, who play just to 


the left of the basket, while the front 
pivot performer is Pressley, an ideal 
set shot man spotted near the side- 
line on the right. 

Here's an example of the offense in 
motion: The ‘Trotters are in the 
above described position and ready to 
start their razzle-dazzle. Robinson 
dribbles to his right, gives a handoff 
to Haynes and also screens for the 
wingman. Haynes cuts sharply to- 
wards the keyhole and Robinson goes 
down the right sideline, with Press- 
ley, the front man, screening. Presto! 
There's Robinson, all by himself, 
with the ball back in his hands, and 
he is shooting a basket or doing 
something fancy. With variations, the 
‘Trotters use all five players on the 
floor, each one drilled to perfection 
on his assignment. 

Perhaps the greatest compliment 
paid to the Globetrotters is the fact 
that their fast-passing, driving style 
is widely, though usually ineptly, 
imitated. Even their name was bor- 
rowed by a Des Moines unit until 
stopped by order of court this year. 
Their dazzling movements are studied 
by coaches and players the country 
over. 

The true history of this remarkable 
group goes back to the latter part of 
the 1926 basketball season. Tempo- 
rarily out of a job, Saperstein was 
offered a chance to coach the Giles 
Post American Legion Negro quintet. 
The team was taken over by the 
Savoy Ballroom of Chicago and re- 
named the Savoy Big Five in 1927. 
With the nucleus of this outfit, the 
Harlem Globetrotters was organized 
in January of 1928. 


Those early days were hectic. Sap- 
erstein started out scheduling games 
in and around Chicago, then branched 
out into surrounding cities and states. 
He had an old, dilapidated touring 
car which carried six men and a big 
load of baggage. Saperstein was 
owner-coach, trainer, chauffeur, and 
publicity man, as well as serving as 
the lone substitute. 

Each season the itinerary was 
pushed further westward until the 
Pacific Coast, Northwest, was reached 
in 1936. The old style pro ball of 
tugging and pulling had killed the 
game in the West, so that the "Trot- 
ters were forced to schedule inde- 
pendent games in the smaller towns 
with teams composed of ex-colle- 
gians, high school coaches, and ex- 
prep school stars. In these towns 
were born the clowning antics and 
unusual ball handling now the trade- 
mark of the 'Trotters. Reserves were 
few, and the men developed this 
style to keep from tiring themselves 
through too much chasing around. It 
was so well-received that the club was 
able to plan schedules that included 
everyday play and double headers on 
Sundays and holidays. Soon, the 
Globetrotters were playing 140 to 
150 games a season and hitting that 
many different towns. 

Today, requests for games come in 
annually from 600 cities seeking en- 
gagements with the Globetrotters and 
five associated teams handled by Sap- 
erstein. These requests are handled 
by a large force occupying a suite of 
offices in downtown Chicago. In ad- 
dition, he maintains an office in the 
Empire State Building, a far cry from 


the day he knocked around the coun- 
try with a basketball suit in his lug- 
gage and his office in his hat. 

Traveling today is comparatively 
simple for the "Trotters. They are in 
demand all over and pick their spots. 
Every large arena in the country sees 
them and they have attracted over 
22,000 people to games in the Chi- 
cago Stadium, for all-time basketball 
attendance records. However, there 
were days when they played in swim- 
ming pools, haylofts, prison yards, 
and similar odd sites. 

For example, there was the unique 
contest played in the small gym of 
the St. Mary's School at Des Plaines, 
Illinois. The playing surface had two 
rows, each containing three pillars, 
stretching out along the court, cov- 
ered with matting to prevent injuries, 
but which didn’t prevent the home 
forwards from maneuvering the visit- 
ing guards into the poles, thereby en- 
abling themselves to break clear for 
the basket! 

In a little town in southern Wis- 
consin, where two big air vents along 
the upper walls prevented shots at 
the basket except from certain angles, 
the "Trotters were at a loss. How was 
a visiting team to know those angles ? 

Another unique playing site was a 
rebuilt hayloft in a little town in 
eastern Iowa. And then there was 
the abandoned swimming pool in 
Northern Montana with baskets set 
on each end and bleachers on the 
sides, which offered the problem of 
running uphill one half and downhill 
the other. Later the same season, the 
team played outdoors on a concrete 
jaialai court at Saltillo, Mexico, with 


the temperature at 90°. The next eve- 
ning, a game was played in the court- 
yard of the Federal Building at Ja- 
lapa, Mexico, on a dirt floor, with 
light provided by hanging Japanese 
lanterns, and the crowd accommo- 
dated on a few bleachers around the 
court, but mainly in the various win- 
dows of the building. 

But the weirdest game in a long 
history of weird games was a contest 
played at Crow Agency, Montana, on 
an Indian reservation near the site of 
General Custer’s last stand. Indian 
teams in southern Montana had taken 
a great interest in basketball and had 
developed some outstanding high 
school and independent teams. In 
1937, the Globetrotters were invited 
to play on this reservation. Just be- 
fore game time, the Indian bucks and 
their families started arriving, and as 
each Indian came through the door, 
he dropped a silver dollar in a bucket, 
whether he was alone or whether he 
had a squaw and a string of papooses. 
The small gym was packed to capacity 
and the redmen, on their home court, 
put up a terrific battle. The most 
amazing part of the performance, 
however, was the fact that the spec- 
tators never applauded, never made 
a sound, nor gave any indication they 
were there. After a brilliantly played 
game, they filed out of the gym with- 
out a word, The experience scared the 
boys for days afterwards. 

The Globetrotters now take such 
incidents in their stride, and adapt 
themselves to playing conditions as 
best they can—which is usually good 


enough to beat the home team con- 
vincingly in spite of the varied handi- 
caps. In all of the games mentioned 
above, except one, the ‘Trotters came 
out on top. The one exception oc- 
curred when those air vents proved 
too much for even their sharpshoot- 
ers. 

Payment for games used to vary 
from $50 up. Today, Saperstein 
puts on his own promotions, for the 
most part, in large arenas, and natu- 
rally takes out the bulk of the money. 
This runs from several hundred dol- 
lars a night in small cities to ten or 
fifteen thousand in cities like Detroit, 
Kansas City, and Louisville. Last year, 
Boston, in the Basketball Association 
of America, was having tough sled- 
ding getting crowds to its games. The’ 
‘Trotters were asked to appear on a 
double header with the Celtics, who 
were playing a league game. There 
was a driving rain that night, but 
people were turned away from the 
Boston Arena! A month later, the 
Globetrotters returned to play in the 
larger Boston Garden, and also 
packed the stands to capacity. In 
Chicago, the Stags consider them- 
selves fortunate if they draw seven 
or eight thousand people to a Na- 
tional Basketball Association game. 
The Globetrotters can come in on a 
night following a regularly sched- 
uled game of the N.B.A., and draw 
22,000 people against the Minneap- 
olis Lakers. They have done this the 
past two years. 
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Negro Army chaplain invited to speak to wealthy New England 
congregation for one day and stays on for one year 


BLACK SHEPHERD 
AND WHITE FLOCK 


BY WILLIAM H. VEALE 


66 E CHRISTIANS have what 
you need,” the minister was 
saying. “You have gained 

material wealth, you have earned the 
confidence and respect of your fellow 
men. You have accepted many civic 
burdens and have fulfilled every re- 
sponsibility . . .” 

The manufacturer took out his 
pipe, filled and lighted it. 

“But one thing is lacking,’ the 
minister was earnest and appealing. 
“Your wife and family are some of 
our most loyal supporters. But your 
family is incomplete without you. 
You have the material and social 
necessities of life. There is a third 
part to living—the spiritual. Why 
not make your life complete? Take a 
stand on my Lord's side . . .” 

The pipe gave forth quicker puffs. 
The minister was persuasive. 

Such a beginning is commonplace; 
it happens constantly in the life of 
any pastor as he seeks converts to 
Christianity, but this interview was 
most uncommonplace. It occurred in 
the spacious office of the president of 
a large factory in a little town in Con- 
necticut. ‘The church referred to was 
the white Congregational Church of 
Stafford Springs, whose membership 


already included several industrialists. 

The minister was a Negro, the Rev. 
Roland T. Heacock, 55-year-old 
Army Chaplain who was engaged as 
a one-Sunday substitute preacher over 
a year ago. The church is still look- 
ing for a suitable replacement, for 
Rev. Heacock’s days as a minister are 
limited. He is rapidly going blind. 

Unlike the Lost Boundaries family 
in another little New England com- 
munity, the Heacocks came to their 
town as Negroes, one of the only two 
Negro families there. They have 
been accepted not as Negroes, but as 
friends, neighbors and leading citi- 
zens. 

Soon after the Connecticut-born 
minister took over the pulpit of pros- 
perous First Congregational, the af- 
fairs of the church were running 
smoothly. Ordinary Sundays found 
40 to 60 per cent of the membership 
in their pews—a high average for a 
Protestant church, far more than most 
and surpassed by very, very few. Bills 
were promptly paid. The Sunday 
School was growing. The choir of 
young girls was a hit and they could 
sing. Pastor and choir director 


worked in full harmony. 
When death entered the home of a 
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member, the bereaved called their 
pastor, Mr. Heacock. He has bap- 
tized, married and buried them. 

The story of Roland T. Heacock 
is one of friendship and kindness, of 
good will and understanding that 
knows no color lines—that exempli- 
fies the Christian way of bringing 
The Kingdom of God to earth. 

Roland Heacock, sixth son of an 
Advent Christian minister, received 
his training at Howard University and 
the Yale School of Divinity. To earn 
expenses for the latter, he worked in 
a printing shop, waited on tables at 
the Yale University Club. “The pay 
was not so much but the tips were 
great,” he chuckles. He learned to 
know the big fellows. More, they 
knew him. 

He earned an S.T.M. degree from 
the Boston University School of The- 
ology during the first year of his pas- 
torate at a Negro church in Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, and was called to 
Springfield to serve as assistant to 
famous Dr. Wm. E. DeBerry, pastor 
at influential St. John’s, one of New 
England's powerful Congregational 
churches. 

One of the secretaries in the Social 
Service department was winsome Lu- 
cile Vivian Lacour, descendant of a 
Creole family in Louisiana and 
graduate of Fisk University. ‘I heard 
of him while he was in Yale,” she 
laughs, “but not until he got to 
Springfield, did I get a chance to get 
my hands on him. And I never let 
go.”’ They were married that year. 

Their oldest child, Don Roland, 
20, is a pre-medical student at Colby 
College, where he runs a laundry 


service which he hopes will help fi- 
nance the rest of his education. Lu- 
cile, 19, is a sophomore at Howard 
University, and Joan Elizabeth, 17, 
works in a Stafford Springs button 
mill, but has been accepted for Fisk 
next year, 

During vacations from his pastoral 
work in Springfield, the Heacocks 
summered in Stafford Springs. There 
the minister studied in their small 
house, wrote, and explored the vex- 
ing problems of white-colored race 
relations. That is where he went 
when he was invalided out of the 
service, a victim of trachoma, de- 
termined to spend his remaining time 
learning to read and write without the 
use of his eyesight. He studied the 
Braille system through books given 
to him and spent hours at a type- 
writer learning the touch system. 

Not long after the Heacocks 
settled at Stafford Springs the local 
Congregational minister resigned. Be- 
cause the membership was small 
(about 150) the church “got young 
men going up the ladder,” as one 
deacon put it, “or older ministers 
nearing retirement age.” 

When a minister was needed for 
one of the Sunday services, the chair- 
man of the pulpit supply committee, 
Dr. Tschumi, asked Mr. Heacock to 
take the service for the coming Sun- 
day. ‘This will help you to know 
more of our people,’ the dentist ex- 
plained. ‘‘Now that you are here 
permanently, all of us will benefit.” 

Chaplain Heacock could only stam- 
mer “Yes.” But he was surprised at 
the invitation. He is a Connecti- 
cut Yankee and he knows the faults 


and foibles of small town Yankee 
conservatism. 

“I forgot my congregation was 
only white people,” he recalled. “I 
had been called to preach the Word 
of God. This was another privilege 
for 

He must have won his hearers for 
the committee visited him and sug- 
gested he fill out the month. Never 
forgetting that blindness was just 
ahead, Rev. Heacock cautioned them 
he could only serve temporarily. But 
he reasoned to himself, “it will be 
easier to secure a more able minister 
for a church that is active than for 
oné closed and inactive.” 

It seemed possible a new pastor 
would be quickly found. Though 
small in membership the church is 
rich in endowment funds. Lack of 
finances is not one of its problems. 
The membership comprises the weal- 
thiest families of the community, no 
less than five factory owners on its 
membership roll. 

Rev. Heacock could, and did, fill 
the bill. His sermons were spiritual 
and scholarly and challenging. He 
had a way of inserting a witticism 
now and then which drove home a 
point that brought chuckles and 
laughter from the congregation. 

“T had to be in their pulpit just as 
I had always been,” he emphasized. 
“I had to be Roland Heacock or I 
couldn't be anyone.” Being himself 


won and is still winning his hearers. 
His little mannerisms are natural; he 
is seldom still when preaching. 
Sunday after Sunday Roland Hea- 
cock continued to preach. Only to 
those who came to hear him for the 


first time did the situation seem a bit 
odd. But the grandest part of this 
ministry was the increasing number 
of “firsts.” Indifferent members 
came, perhaps to scoff, remaining to 
pray, won by the downright sincerity 
and Christian humility of the man in 
the pulpit. 

Four months after Rev. Heacock 
had taken over the pastorate a great 
misfortune descended upon the fami- 
ly. An oil burner on which his wife 
was cooking breakfast, exploded. The 
house was completely burned and 
with it all of their belongings, in- 
cluding his valuable manuscripts. 

Recalling the catastrophe, Mr. Hea- 
cock said, ‘As we watched the flames 
burst through the roof, I felt utter 
loss and futility.” On the verge of 
blindness, personal belongings van- 
ished, retired and unable to start 
anew, two children away at college 
and a third planning to go, it was 
a dark, dread moment. ‘‘Then I re- 
membered the verse, “The Lord giveth 
and the Lord taketh away, Blessed be 
the name of the Lord’.’” He con- 
tinued, ‘Here was a good chance for 
me to practice what I had been 
preaching all my life: Doing all 
things through Christ which strength- 
eneth,” 

But he little dreamed the avenues 
which his Lord would render that 
strength. 

First off, the deacons moved the 
Heacocks into the spacious, lovely 
10-room parsonage. It required fur- 
niture for Congregational churches do 
not supply furniture for their minis- 
ters’ homes. They fixed that. By 
grapevine, telephone, personal visi- 


tation, the membership were notified. 
Soon cars, delivery wagons, trucks be- 
gan arriving at the beautiful white 
stone parsonage with furniture of 
every description. The Women's 
Council solved the clothes question, 
and they did not forget the children 
away at school. 

They were thorough as well as gen- 
erous. Food there was in abundance: 
pies, cakes, cookies, bread; well- 
stocked cellars brought forth jellies, 
jams, canned fruits, vegetables. 

Lieut. Harris Hulburt of the Con- 
necticut State Police (barracks are a 
stone’s throw from the parsonage), 
suggested the Heacocks might need a 
bit of ready cash. That was all that 
was needed. The townspeople 
thought so too. Lieut. Hulburt was 
asked to serve as treasurer. Checks 
and cash began to pour in from the 
members from Jews, Methodists, Ro- 
man Catholics. If considered at all, 
it was never mentioned that the Hea- 
cocks were Negroes. He was the 
minister of the Congregational 
Church, a leading member of the 
community. 

In all, more than $3,000 was do- 
nated. 

The eyes of the Heacocks were 
filled with tears, never had they 
dreamed such goodness could be 
poured out upon others. “Sorrow 
binds us together,” said the good 
minister, ‘‘but I want to tell you shar- 
ing it is a tighter bind. Sharing 
blesses gift and receiver. We Hea- 
cocks know!” 

The parsonage soon became the 
center of activity. Chairmen of Com- 
mittees dropped in to discuss ways 
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and means with their pastor, or to 
seek counsel and advice. Women, 
proud of their own homes—(and 
every parsonage belongs to the Wom- 
en’s Society )—saw to it that nothing 
was left undone to secure perfection 
itself. The lovely white mantels over 
the large, open fireplaces shone 
again. Curtains and drapes appeared 
at the windows. Paintings adorned 
the walls; fine rugs were on the 
floors. 

Mrs. Heacock always had a pot of 
tea ready. Around the living room 
fireplace, or at the kitchen table, the 
minister and family conversed and 
visited with their friends. 

In the meantime, Mr. Heacock re- 
ceived cheerful news, He could re- 
tain the sight of one eye but drastic 
treatment would be required. He 
followed the Boston surgeon's advice 
and began the treatment. At times, 
Mr. Heacock sits up most of the 
night but the torturing pain is lessen- 
ing and healing is taking place. 

Mr. Heacock works with the pulpit 
supply committee for he knows he 
cannot serve too long. 

When another minister is found 
the Heacocks are prepared. A couple 
of months ago they brought a 35-acre 
tract of land in Staffordville, on a 
high point overlooking the beautiful 
northern Connecticut valley. The 
house, more than 100 years old, is 
being completely renovated. One 
month ago they moved in. 

“Here's where I'll live until my 
call,"” said the minister as he proudly 
pointed out the virtues and advan- 
tages. “Here's where old gramps and 
grandma will be to welcome home 
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children and grandchildren.” 
In between pastoral duties, Mr. 
Heacock takes time to breed and 
raise pedigreed Cocker spaniels. “Just 
the sort of place for them,” he ex- 
plained. “Good air, plenty of sun- 
shine, plenty of room to run and 
no danger from automobiles. I'm 
selling them as fast as I raise them.” 
The renovated home has ample 
library space. Good friends poured 
in their latest books, novels, biogra- 
phies, dissertations. More than 200 
were received. They're still coming! 
Mr. Heacock will study and write. 
Chief interest is his desire for set- 
tlement of the racial problem. 
“Segregation is a terrible curse,” 
he stated. “White people like col- 
ored people and vice versa. And 
once we know and understand each 
other the closer our ties. I do not 
want people to forget I am a Negro 
when I'm preaching in the pulpit. 
“How can anyone tell whether a 
person is worth knowing or not just 
by looking at the texture of his hair, 
the turn of his nose or the color of 
his skin? It cannot be done. And 
how many rich experiences have we 
all lost because we refused to accept 
a person as a human being. 


“To all my people, I say ‘Equip 
yourself to be irresistible. Whether 
it be a professional man or a day 
laborer, do your task the very best 
you can. With all of us fully 
equipped, we will be given, perhaps 
grudgingly by some at first, but given 
nevertheless, an equal opportunity. 
To our young people, I urge all of 
you to educate yourselves. No matter 
the price you have to pay, educate 
and equip yourselves for life’.” 

A long time after services close on 
Sunday mornings there are members 
remaining. “I don’t know just why,” 
volunteered one. “But we seem to 
linger here. Perhaps it is because of 
Rev. Heacock. I am sure if he were 
able to serve, we would call him to 
serve us permanently.” 

All hope they will not be given too 
much publicity; they don't want it. 
“The church is getting along very 
well,” they agree. ‘‘He is our pastor 
and we are all working together.” 

And _ without publicity’s white 
flare, or any other stunt, this congre- 
gation of staid New Englanders are 
finding their sights lifted to a high 
plane, their horizons broadened to 
know all men are brothers, serving 
the same Christ and God. 
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Free grants attract thousands of applicants yearly, 


but only few survive rigid tests for talent 


FELLOWSHIP 
IS MY BUSINESS 


BY EDWIN R. EMBREE 


STORY of how Katherine 

Dunham got her fellowship 

from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund is so much gayer than the real 
fact that it keeps bobbing up in spite 
of repeated denials. A learned student 
of anthropology as well as a lithe- 
some dancer, Miss Dunham wanted 
to tour the Caribbean Islands to study 
the African influences there so that 
she might interpret African move- 
ments in her dancing in America and 
Europe. The story is that she made 
her application in person before the 
whole board of Rosenwald trustees 
and, seeing that words were getting 
her nowhere, threw off her clothes 
and, arrayed only in some jangling 
spangles, demonstrated her fervid 
dance—and got her award. 

Actually fellowships are awarded 
in much less spectacular fashion. In 
the Rosenwald Fund, for example, a 
special division with a full-time direc- 


EDWIN R. EMBREE, consultant to the 
new John Hay Whitney Foundation, was 
formerly president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. 
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tor made a business of sifting the 
hundreds of applications that poured 
in each year. And not the Board of 
Trustees but a special Committee of 
Award, aided by experts in many 
fields, made the final selections. In 
all, nearly $2,000,000 were spent by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund over a 20 
year period on fellowships for 1,000 
Negroes and 500 white Southerners. 

Fellowships are a very special way 
of enriching society. They give op- 
portunity for persons of the highest 
talent to come to their fullest devel- 
opment and make their greatest con- 
tribution. They are an expression of 
that private initiative and free enter- 
prise by which democracy advances. 
For democracy does not mean leveling 
everyone down to the lowest average; 
it means giving every man in every 
group an opportunity to develop his 
highest powers. 

Opportunity Fellowships, just set 
up by the John Hay Whitney Foun- 
dation, have aroused fresh interest in 
this business of building democracy 
at the top, of raising an unlimited 
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ceiling for the talented members of 
every group. They call to mind the 
success of other foundations in the 
development of top people. 

Every one of the 1,500 Rosenwald 
Fellows represents a saga in the best 
American tradition: the struggle of 
ambition and ability against the odds. 
Of course the fellowships were only 
helps. The ability and the drive were 
in the individuals. Almost all of 
them would have climbed to notable 
heights by one means or another even 
if there had been no fellowships. 
But the awards made the upward 
march swifter and maybe carried it 
farther than it could have gone other- 
wise. In certain cases the awards 
came at a crucial moment to revivify 
courage and élan. In other cases they 
provided a unique opportunity for 
just the kind of experience needed to 
launch a career. 

A few cases illustrate the distinc- 
tion attained, and also show the vari- 
ous and devious ways in which the 
fellowship grants helped toward the 
goals. 

Ralph Bunche had completed his 
general education and won his doctor- 
ate in political science at America’s 
most distinguished university. There 
is not much that can be added in the 
way of advanced study to a Harvard 
Ph.D. But Bunche was not content 
with an academic knowledge of polit- 
ical science. He wanted to see how 
government operated, especially how 
colonies were governed. So the Ro- 
senwald fellowship made it possible 
for him to go up and down the con- 
tinent of Africa and to visit the vari- 
ous capitals of Europe, studying 
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colonial government. And thus be- 
gan that special knowledge which led 
Dr. Bunche to a place in the U. S. 
State Department, to special services 
for the United Nations, including the 
most successful piece of diplomacy 
in the whole history of that organiza- 
tion, and finally to his present key 
position in the Trusteeship Division 
of the United Nations. 

Marian Anderson was a finished 
musician before she ever came to the 
Fund. There was nothing that any 
fellowship could add to the cultiva- 
tion of her magnificent voice. But, 
though many felt the power and 
beauty of a voice in which deep bells 
rang, good engagements did not 
come. People said: “A wonderful 
voice; too bad she’s colored.’ And in 
1930, when she received her Rosen- 
wald fellowship, America was still 
too unsure of its artistic appreciation 
to pay homage to a local product who 
had no European reputation. So her 
fellowship was not used for musical 
training in any conventional sense. 
It was used to finance a concert tour 
of Europe. She went on from one 
triumph to another, singing before 
kings and queens, before Sibelius who 
said reverently, “My roof is too low 
for you"’; before Toscanni who cried, 
“A voice like that comes only once in 
a century.” And she returned to storm 
New York and through the years to 
become perhaps the best known and 
best beloved of all American singers. 

In certain cases a Rosenwald Fel- 
lowship came at just the time to mean 
most in the career of a_ brilliant 
scientist. Percy Julian, for example, 
had abundantly proved his scientific 
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ability. But Jim Crow haunted his 
steps, keeping him from the positions 
his attainments deserved. He was so 
baffled that he says he was “almost 
ready to accept the verdict of his pro- 
fessors that there was no future for 
a Negro in science—and start making 
an honest living driving a truck.” At 
just this time a Rosenwald grant en- 
abled him to complete one of his 
major researches. More than that, it 
gave him assurance that powerful 
forces in America put science above 
Jim Crow. In his case as in so many 
others his contributions to society 
have exceeded by a thousand fold the 
small investment made by the fel- 
lowship grant. His brilliant achieve- 
ments in chemical research have put 
him in the very top ranks of Ameri- 
can men of science. The practical 
application of his findings in the 
manufacture of biological products 
and his high position with the Glid- 
den Company make him an equal 
success in American industry. 

The fellowship came at an equally 
crucial period in the career of Dr. 
Charles R. Drew. After many tri- 
umphs at the Dunbar High School in 
Washington and at Amherst College, 
and after both achievement and strug- 
gle at McGill University Medical 
School, it finally looked as though he 
simply could not carry through his 
professional studies for lack of funds. 
The Rosenwald grant enabled him to 
finish his medical course, where he 
graduated second in a class of 137, 
having won membership in Alpha 
Omega Alpha, the highest scholastic 
honor at McGill, the $500 Williams 
prize in competitive examination, and 


the degree of Master of Surgery. 
From there he has gone on from one 
distinction to another, his best known 
contribution being the development 
of blood plasma techniques which 
saved the lives of thousands of young 
Americans during the war and is con- 
tinuing to give life to patients all 
over the world. 

Of course not all the Rosenwald 
Fellows have won world distinction. 
But hundreds of them are serving in 
key posts and doubtless serving more 
effectively because of the special op- 
portunities which the fellowships 
gave them. Two hundred of them 
are teachers in the public schools and 
in colleges. Many are heads of their 
departments. Eight are college presi- 
dents. Thirty-five of them hold 
teaching posts in northern universi- 
ties and have by their own great gifts 
helped to establish the current trend 
of university faculties to appoint able 
scholars and teachers on their merits, 
regardless of race. Nearly 100 are in 
various branches of medicine and 
public health, including hospital ad- 
ministration and public health nurs- 
ing. 

In addition to Negroes the Rosen- 
wald Fund awarded fellowships to 
several hundred white Southerners. 
These were given to persons working 
on some problem distinctive to the 
South and were intended to develop 
intelligent liberal leadership for this 
region. The greater number of these 
grants went to people in education: 
school teachers and administrators 
and college professors. Another block 
went to persons developing southern 
agriculture. Perhaps the most signif- 


icant awards went to newspapermen 
and authors 

Writers among the southern fel- 
lows included Lillian Smith, Thomas 
Sancton, Herschel Brickell, Bucklin 
Moon, Hudson Strode, and Harnett 
Kane. Among outstanding journalists 
were James Pope and Tarleton Col- 
lier, now of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, and such vigor- 
ous writers as Nathan Green Cald- 
well and Gould Beach. Notable 
scholars and educational leaders were 
Goodrich White, president of Emory 
University, Liston Pope, now Dean 
of the Yale Divinity School, Belle 
Boone Beard of Sweet Briar College, 
Vann Woodward and other distin- 
guished historians, Rupert Vance, 
Paul Foreman, Fred B. Kniffen, L. B. 
Haskins, H. C. Briarley, Ina Corinne 
Brown, T. Lynn Smith, and a brilliant 
corps of students of the social and 
economic problems of the South. 

The program of fellowships in 
medicine has been carried on beyond 
the life of the Rosenwald Fund by 
the Provident Medical Associates un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Franklin C. 
McLean. With funds from Marshal 
Field, the Commonwealth Founda- 
tion, the Infantile Paralysis Founda- 
tion and others, that group is sup- 
porting Negro medical students in 
the graduate specialties and in various 
phases of hospital administration and 
public health. 

Americans are very clever in devis- 
ing schemes for getting money. Pos- 
ing as applications for fellowships 
every kind of appeal poured into the 
Rosenwald Fund. People had quack 


medicines to sell and offered to cure 
all human ills if the Fund would 
subsidize them for a year, or prefer- 
ably for life. A “Daughter of Jeho- 
vah” wanted us to feed her while she 
preached ‘'the only true gospel,” and 
other religious zealots offered us 
guaranteed tickets to Heaven in ex- 
change for funds. One man wanted a 
grant to install gum garages—neat 
paper boxes to be put up in elevated 
stations for the blobs of chewing gum 
which otherwise infest American sta- 
tions and streets. Another, concerned 
about the disability of cross eyes, 
asked us to finance a “Cross Eyed 
Foundation.” And of course many 
pitiful cases, with no visible talents, 
hoped that fellowships meant hand 
outs for the needy rather than in- 
vestments in ability. 

But on the whole the 10,000 or 
more applications that came to the 
Fund every year were from serious 
people with talents far above the 
average who had careful plans for 
further study or some special ex- 
perience. 

Most of the important foundations 
use fellowships of one sort or an- 
other. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has made hundreds of grants to stu- 
dents of Europe and the Far East as 
well as America, as a part of its pro- 
grams of developing leaders in pub- 
lic health and the various sciences. 
The General Education Board has 
given special training to many of the 
educators of the South both white 
and colored. The Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships are probably the best known 
of all. Hundreds of distinguished 
scientists and artists in North and 


South America owe a part of their 
growth to help given by Guggen- 
heim awards directed for over 20 
years by a man with a veritable nose 
for potential genius, Henry Allen 
Moe. 

The new Opportunity Fellowships 
of the John Hay Whitney Foundation 
are intended for persons of excep- 
tional promise among just those 
groups which have often failed of 
that full and equal opportunity that 
is the American promise. While there 
are no arbitrary limitations, this new 
program is concentrating on Amer- 
ican Negroes, American Indians, 
Americans of Spanish speaking ances- 
try, and residents in such American 
territories as Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Alaska, and the Pacific is- 
lands. 

The new Opportunity Fellowships 
are to be administered by a distin- 
guished Committee of Award, which 
includes Charles S. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of Fisk University, Barklie 
Henry, New York businessman, Mrs. 
Douglas Horton, former president of 
Wellesley College and organizer of 
WAVES, Oliver LaFarge, anthropol- 
ogist and author of books on the 


American Indian, and Edwin R. Em- 
bree, who serves as Consultant to the 
Whitney Foundation. The director of 
the program is Robert C. Weaver, a 
man of high achievement himself, 
who knows the meaning of opportu- 
nity in American life. 

Fellowships have been my business 
for 40 years. In the early days, as 
Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments at Yale, I helped distribute the 
hundreds of scholarships and special 
funds used to cultivate talent among 
the students of that university. As an 
officer of the Rockefeller Foundation 
I found that one of the surest ways 
of promoting ‘the well-being of man- 
kind’ was to develop leaders in re- 
search and service. More recently with 
the Rosenwald and Whitney founda- 
tions we have been especially con- 
cerned with broadening the opportu- 
nities and raising the ceiling of 
achievements of all groups among 
the American people. My idea of 
democracy at work is the cultivation 
of the highest talents, regardless of 
race or creed or religion, in order to 
provide the leadership we need in 
every phase of life. 


DAWN 
An angel, robed in spotless white, 
Bent down and kissed the sleeping Night. 
Night woke to blush; the sprite was gone. 
Men saw the blush and called it Dawn. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 


AFRICAN BEAT * In Liberia recently a well digger drilled down 
50 feet and was disgusted because he did not strike water-—only 
oil . . . South Africa has been clamping down on et 
who send out reports about racial frictionthere . . 
Emperor Haile Selassie has a new legal 9 B. 
Garretson of the New York University law school who went to Addis 
Ababa with his wife and two children . . . Polygamy will be out- 
lawed in the n Congo on the first day of 1951, according to 
anew law. ere's talk that the disputed South African king 
who took a British secretary as his wife may come to the U. S. with 
his bride .. . Sleeping car service is now available for the 
first time on the train from the seacoast to the capital of Ethi- 
opia, Addis Ababa .. . British are becoming increasingly alarmed 
at growing freedom movements in West Africa . . . Newest organ- 
ization set up in South Africa is called Memorial stitu to 
lf Hitler .. . Ironore to be taken out of Liberia by its first 
railroad now under construction is supposed to be the purest in 
the world. Iron content is 68.9 per cent... 


FLICKER TICKER x Jackie Robinson will net himself $100,000 
from the Eagle-Lion film version of his life . . . Three weeks 


after Memphis censor Lloyd T. Binford promised not to ban any more 
pictures for racial reasons (he was spanked by the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court), he cracked down on a reissue of ''Imitation Of Life'' 
. . . Independent producer Charles K. Feldman hopes to get Shelly 
Wi rs for a lead part in the film version of John Wexley's play, 
ey Shall Not Die.'' The story of the infamous Scottsboro case 
siit Meg made at the ¥ Warner Bros. studio. . Jeff Corey of ''Home 
Of The Brave'' is set for an anti- -lynching. film based on the Jo 
Pagano novel, !' Condemned’’ . William Gardner Smith's 
novel about Negro GI's in postwar Germany, ""Last Of The Con- 
querors,'' is being prepared for amovie . .. Joe Louis and Jack 
Dempsey have agreed to meet in the ring for a film called ''Th 
f A Century'' . . . Anti-Negro discrimination on college 
campuses will be touched in a new 20th Century-Fox film based on 
the novel, ''Take Care Of My Little Girl'' . . Guerilla warfare 
on the Missouri- Kansas border over the Slavery issue will be sub- 
ject of a movie starring Burt _ Lancaster and Wendell Corey. It's 
called ''Quantrill's Raiders'’ . . . 


STATISTICAL STATIC *% New Congressional report shows that of 
city dwellers earning less than $2,000 annually, one out of eight 
is Negro . Mississippi's population has declined 50,000 since 
1940. In the state where there were more Negroes than whites until 
1940, currently Negroes are but 45 per cent of the total ... New- 
est totals on Negro police in the South: 351 in 65 cities . 
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A poll of teachers in 181 Southern white colleges showed seven out 
of ten in favor of admitting Negroes to graduate and professional 
schools . . Mississippi now has 46 fully-accredited high 
schools for Negroes whereas 15 years ago there were none . A 
recent survey showed that America's treatment of ay ranked 
fourth among reasons given for dislike of the U. S. by 


RADIOGRAMS * NEC is toying with the idea of a national hookup 
for Rich ar d@ Durham's bangup Sunday morning program, ' Regs inasien 
Freedom,'' now siren only locally in Chicago . . Lena has 
been offered her own television show after her contract runs out 
with MGM. Studio frowns on TV for its stars... 

Vue 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Cleveland's Karamu Theater has been 
asked to represent the American stage at a drama festival in Switz- 
erland in June. The all-Negro company is trying to raise funds 
for the trip .. . A letter addressed only to ''Blood Mary, New 
York City,'' was delivered*to Juanita Hall of ''South Pacific'' 
by the Post Office . .. Ethel Waters told a college newspaper 
interviewer that she went through Swarthmore College in two weeks. 
Then to the amazed coed she added: ''Two weeks on my knees—as a 
cleaning woman'' .. . Former San Francisco NAACP head Joseph 
James got a run-of-the-play contract as understudy to Todd Duncan 
in ''Lost In The Stars'' as a result of his excellent performance 
when Duncan was floored by laryngitis . . . Ex-Gov. Dwight Green 
is behind a new theater outfit that — an all-Negro musical 
called ''We're On Our Own'' starring Avon Long and Mildred Smith 

. Baltimore's Ford Theater is having trouble getting touring 
plays because casts beef about Jim Crow policy of theater . . 
Novelist Carson McCullers insists Ethel haters does a splendid 
acting job in the play ''Member Of The Wedding'' because director 
Harold Clurman treated her ''like a child''. . h Logan has 
written an American version of ''The Cherry Orchar which he 
calls ''The Wisteria Trees.'' It is set in the South and will have 
a number of Negro roles . . . Katherine Dunham has adopted a one- 
year-old baby . 4 

CRYSTAL BALL * Chicago's Congressman William L. Dawson will 
have a tough race on his hands against Archibald Carey this Fall 
but the Democratic boss will return to the House by a slender mar- 
gin . . . Unknown Sidney Poitier will be talked about for the Acad- 
emy Award after his first movie, ''No Way Qut.'' is issued in Fall 

. Mixed parriages will reach a new high among Negro celebri- 


ties this year. . Percy Julian will _ announce his 100th sci- 
entific discovery . . . The American Bowling Congress will fi- 


nally bow to democracy and admit Negroes inside of two years... 
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Powerful King of Zululand once offered to divide 


the world with his “royal” brother, 
the King of England 


BLACK NAPOLEON 


BY LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER 


LMOST at the very hour that 
Europe was sighing in relief at 
the news that the menace of 

Napoleon was over, the Dark Con- 
tinent had spawned another con- 
queror who was also certain that des- 
tiny intended him to rule mankind. 

In 1825, Chaka, King of the Zulu- 
land, sent an ambassador to his royal 
“brother,” the King of England 
with a generous offer to divide the 
world between them. The power- 
hungry Chaka had already swallowed 
up most of his native South Africa. 
This grand gesture avas the first sign 
that he did not regard the rest of the 
world as his oyster. 

In less than 10 years, Chaka had 
fought his way from village chief to 
mighty emperor with millions of war- 
like subjects. Unlike Napoleon 
whose fabulous career of conquest 
was backed by the most civilized peo- 
ple in the world—powerful, united, 
and disciplined—Chaka had to first 
make a single nation of his own peo- 
ple, the Bantu, whose primitive so- 


ciety was based on a multitude of 
independent tribes and clans. 

Had the blood-thirsty Chaka been 
able to arm his peerless infantry with 
the weapons available to his con- 
temporaries in Europe, it could easily 
have taken another Waterloo to keep 
him within the bounds of his native 
Africa. 

The secret of Chaka’s phenomenal 
success in gratifying his lust for pow- 
er was his uncanny grasp of the 
essentials of military strategy. Be- 
fore his time, Bantu wars were little 
more than brawls between a few hun- 
dred warriors, with one battle decid- 
ing the issue. After the losers had 
paid a penalty in cattle, both sides 
went back to their crops. 

Chaka introduced large-scale, total 
war by transforming the Bantu hordes 
into disciplined, well-equipped sol- 
diers, fighting as any army instead of 
a mob. Universal conscription backed 
up his tough core of several hundred 
thousand professionals with a huge 
and highly-trained reserve. His 


greatest innovation was the substitu- 
tion of the short stabbing-assegai for 
the usual Bantu throwing spear. By 
marching his men in ranks for the 
first time, Chaka led a solid phalanx, 
bristling with steel, which easily dis- 
persed the irregular formations of its 
opponents. It was a simple maneu- 
ver, but no Bantu had ever thought 
of it before and it revolutionized 
South African warfare, winning a 
never-ending string of victories for 
Chaka. 

He led his disciplined legions at 
will across the broad plains of South 
Africa, forcing the allegiance of one 
tribe after another. But unfortunate- 
ly for his subjects, Chaka’s mania for 
cold-blooded cruelty exceeded even 
his greed for power. Hitler would 
have envied the blood purges in 
which 5,000,000 of Chaka’s subjects 
perished during the few years of his 
reign. The truth is that the Black 
Napoleon's genius was tainted with 
madness. 

Not even his favorite regiment, the 
Buffaloes, was safe when the blood 
lust overcame their leader. A mis- 
sionary once showed Chaka a large 
brush fire on the plain and told him 
he would be consumed by hell-fire in 
the hereafter if he persisted on his 
savage course. ‘You threaten me 
with fire?” the king laughed grimly. 
“Look!” He barked an order to the 
commander of the Buffaloes and 
without a murmur or _ backward 


glance the 2,000 men of the regiment 
marched in formation through the 
blazing area and stamped out the 
flames with their bodies. 

Chaka was born in 1787, to one of 


the wives of Senzangacona, ruler of 
the few hundred families forming the 
Amazulu clan. This name, signify- 
ing People of Heaven, was adopted 
by Chaka to cover all his subjects. In 
later years Chaka claimed to be Sen- 
zangacona’s son. He spun a romantic 
tale of how the jealousy of the chief's 
29 other wives forced his mother, 
Lady Nandi, to flee from her hus- 
band’s village with her infant son. 
Others, however, said that Nandi had 
lost her heart to a handsome warrior 
and was exiled by her irate husband 
who doubted that he was Chaka’s 
father. 

Nandi’s relatives in the neighbor- 
ing Umtetwa tribe provided a refuge 
for mother and son. As a youth, 
Chaka gave no sign of the gnawing 
ambition dwelling in him and seemed 
content to tend cattle with the other 
boys. He grew up with no knowl- 
edge of the customs and people of the 
outside world. There was a small 
European colony at Capetown, but up 
to that time no white man had pene- 
trated far enough into the interior to 
make contact with the Bantu. 

Nevertheless, when this young sav- 
age, at 18, entered the army of Din- 
giswayo, king of the Umtetwa, he 
immediately developed concepts of 
military science so far beyond his 
own people's understanding that lat- 
terday military experts, studying his 
campaigns, are loath to believe the 
evidence of their researches. 

Dingiswayo soon made Chaka 
commander-in-chief of his small 
army, advancing him over more ex- 
perienced but less successful officers. 
But after two or three years Chaka 


tired of fighting another man’s wars 
and yearned for an opportunity to set 
up a king business of his own. 

His first chance for independent 
action came with the news that Sen- 
zangacona was dead. Borrowing a 
regiment from Dingiswayo, Chaka 
hastened to his native village and 
reached it the very day the councillors 
were choosing a new chief from 
among Senzangacona’s numerous 
sons. The Zulus thought it indiscreet 
to bring up the story of Chaka’s dis- 
puted birth in the presence of his 
1,000 fierce soldiers. Even the prin- 
cipal heirs, Dingaan and Panda, vied 
in renouncing their own claims after 
Chaka brained a more stubborn rela- 
tive with his battleaxe. A quick, to- 
talitarian-style vote gave Chaka the 
chieftainship unanimously. 

Shortly afterwards, a party of ship- 
wrecked English sailors, endeavoring 
to reach Capetown overland, arrived 
at the Zulu village. The new chief 
received his first white visitors hos- 
pitably and even helped them on their 
journey. The Englishmen had with 
them Jacob, a native who served as 
interpreter. Through Jacob, Chaka 
heard something of the world outside 
and most important, he learned the 
history of Napoleon. It cannot be 
said definitely that these tales about 
the French emperor were responsible 
for starting Chaka on his own path of 
conquest, but it is a fact that shortly 
after the sailors left, he made his first 
aggressive move and launched the 
series of wars which made him master 
of the greatest modern African em- 
pire and his name a scourge in half 
the villages of the continent. 


His methods had the greatness of 
simplicity. Every Zulu capable -of 
fighting was added to the Umtetwa 
regiment loaned by Dingiswayo. They 
marched against neighboring petty 
clans and, trained in Chaka’s novel 
methods, had no trouble in trouncing 
their opponents. With each victory 
Chaka’'s power swelled since the sur- 
vivors were forcibly incorporated in- 
to his army and their territory became 
part of his realm. 

Only once did the chief substitute 
diplomacy for force. Dingiswayo was 
killed in a tribal war and Chaka wast- 
ed no time in marching to the Um- 
tetwa capital where he talked the 
tribe’s elders into giving him the 
vacant throne. This coup gave Chaka 
control over one of the largest Bantu 
tribes and put him far ahead of any 
other Bantu chief in extent of terri- 
tory and number of subjects. 

Characteristically, Chaka called a 
second meeting of the Umtetwa eld- 
ers after he had been crowned. Pres- 
ent were the witch doctors, the priests 
of his pagan religion and his constant 
attendants. “These men,” he told 
the witch doctors, indicating the tri- 
bal elders, “have given away the 
throne of my dead friend Wingis- 
wayo. What shall their fate be?” 

“Kill them, father!” roared the 
witch doctors. Chaka’s ever-present 
household guards who doubled as 
executioners did their job swiftly. It 
was the Bantu’s first taste of the polit- 
ical murders Chaka committed to re- 
move anyone who might dispute his 
autocratic rule. 

The self-made king decided that 
his most pressing need was a capital 


worthy of his wealth and prestige. 
To secure safety from attack, he 
chose an easily defended site on the 
grassy plain, protected on three sides 
by a ravine, mountain, and river. As 
it later proved, all three natural ob- 
stacles were invaluable in another 
respect. Bothersome subjects could 
be thrown into the ravine or the river 
and off the mountain. Chaka used all 
three methods. 

The town that rose on this site was 
called Umgungundhlovu, the Ele- 
phant’s Abode, after the favorite Ban- 
tu sobriquet for Chaka. Its houses 
were typical native huts made of 
reeds, with grass-thatched roofs and 
highly polished earth and dung 
floors. In fact there was nothing to 
distinguish Umgungundhlovu from 
other Bantu villages except size. Its 
several hundred thousand inhabitants 
made it one of the wonders of Africa, 
for never before had a native people 
built so large and populous a capital. 

The city was divided into four al- 
most equal quarters by two broad 
roads crossing at right angles. In 
three of these sections the ordinary 
citizens had their homes; the fourth 
was reserved for the army barracks 
and the royal residence. Here Chaka 
lived with his “‘sisters,’’ a euphemism 
for his 1,000 or more concubines. 

Everything Chaka did was on a 
larger scale than his fellows. Thirty 
or 40 wives were sufficient for any 
other Bantu chief but not for the Ele- 
phant. He took his pick from among 
his most beautiful subjects and the 
loveliest maidens captured in battle. 
Prospective members of his harem 


had to meet three requirements: they . 
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must be tall, light in color, and vir- 
gins. 

Chaka never took a legal wife. He 
seems to have avoided marriage be- 
cause he was afraid to sire a son who 
might one day topple him from his 
throne. Children born to his concu- 
bines were suffocated at birth and the 
unfortunate mother was strangled. 
Sudden death was a frequent phe- 
nomenon among the residents of the 
royal household. Almost every day 
a victim of the king’s ready wrath 
came to a violent end. 

When Dinjidi, a “sister” from a 
distant tribe, was found entertaining 
a “cousin” from the old home town, 
the king surprised his court by hold- 
ing a trial instead of ordering imme- 
diate execution. Chaka was the judge, 
of course, as well as the prosecutor. 
His witch doctor friends served as 
jurors. In the dock with Dinjidi as 
fellow defendants were 169 of 
Chaka's other ‘“‘sisters,’’ chosen at 
random. Chaka related Dinjidi’s mis- 
deed and the witch doctors, without 
leaving the box, chorused: “Kill 
them, Father!’’ There were 170 har- 
em vacancies after that day’s work. 
Chaka explained that he felt sorry for 
Dinjidi and wanted her to have com- 
pany wherever she was going. 

European travellers who visited 
Chaka at Umgungundhlovu have de- 
scribed the mighty monarch on his 
throne on the great square at the 
crossroads. He was several inches 
over six feet tall with regular fea- 
tures, handsome even by European 
standards. His half-naked body was 
a light brown, polished to a gleam 
with mutton fat. On his head Chaka 


wore a turban of otter skins over the 
hard ring of hair and gum which 
framed his skull like a flat halo. A 
two foot feather was pinned to the 
turban and earrings of dried sugar 
cane hung from his ears. Across his 
broad shoulders the king wore a 
kaross of monkey skins and rare 
feathers. White oxtails hung from 
his elbows and from the bottom of 
the leather kilt he wore about his 
middle. A huge and frequently used 
battleaxe lay across his knees. The 
throne was flanked by fantastically 
masked witch doctors and guards 
armed with broad-bladed spears. 

From his throne the king dispensed 
justice and reviewed his regiments 
before sending them out to battle. 
But the great square was principally 
used for Chaka’s smellings-out, a 
tyrannical process which we moderns 
know better as the blood purge. 

As his empire expanded, so did 
Chaka’s maniacal pleasure in blood- 
letting and torture. His people 
groaned under the most savage des- 
potism ever conceived by a power- 
crazed conqueror. Not only did 
Chaka slaughter and burn the sur- 
rounding tribes to extend the boun- 
daries of Zululand, but his twisted 
brain found additional amusement in 
inflicting a merciless orgy of cruelty 
on his own subjects. 

After each new conquest the chil- 
dren and the older people of the van- 
quished tribe were killed. The young 
men were impressed into the Zulu 
army and the young women were held 
as hostages for their good behavior. 
Eventually they became the wives of 
the veterans who received Chaka’s 
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permission to marry. 

It was a difficult job to live long 
enough to be a veteran since most ot 
those who survived the wars perished 
to amuse their king. 

After overthrowing the powerful 
Ndwandwe tribe, Chaka’s victorious 
soldiers returned to Umgungund- 
hlovu, driving before them hordes of 
captives and droves of cattle and 
sheep. The king received them on 
the great square, not to reward their 
valor but to punish their shortcom- 
ings. A regiment which had momen- 
tarily given way in the battle was sent 
into the ravine where the executioners 
murdered every man. Individuals 
from the other regiments, accused by 
their officers of showing fear, were 
pushed into the river with large 
stones tied to their feet. The next 
victims were the men who had lost 
their spears. And for good measure 
Chaka made an example of a number 
of soldiers who could not prove that 
they had killed at least one of the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile the spectators chanted 
in praise of their master: 

“Thou art the lion, the elephant to 
whom none can make reply. 
Thou art far greater than us all. 
Hail to thee, father, lord of heaven, 
Thou, the black one, born to rule 
with mercy!” 

Even the highest officials of the em- 
pire trembled lest their insane master 
show them similar “mercy.” Two 
courageous generals, Nongogo and 
Mnyomana, were savagely killed at 
their royal master’s whim. Nongogo 
was strangled on the excuse that he 


-had offended the king by appearing 
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before him, bleeding from a wound; 
Mnyomana was burned at the stake 
and 3,000 of his men were speared 
because they had used a ruse to steal 
50,000 head of cattle for Chaka, in- 
stead of fighting for them. 

For sustained agony even this con- 
stant succession of undeserved butch- 
eries could not match the terror of a 
full-dress smelling-out. These cere- 
monies were in reality wanton mass 
murders in which Chaka combined 
sacrifice to the spirits he worshipped 
with political purges. Although on 
ordinary occasions he frequently 
killed with his own hands, the smell- 
ing-out was formally conducted and 
the king only watched while the witch 
doctors and executioners performed. 

The entire population assembled 
at Umgungundhlovu for a smelling- 
out. Men, women, and even children 
patiently squatted in a huge semi- 
circle of serried ranks facing the 
throne. The witch doctors, after 
working themselves into a_ frenzy 
with self-hypnosis, danced up and 
down the aisles of terror-stricken peo- 
ple, ‘‘smelling-out” evil-doers and the 
king's opponents. Of course, many 
of the victims had previously been 
marked for death. 

Each doctor carried a monkey's tail 
as his badge of office. A flick of the 
fur across someone's face was the sig- 
nal for the executioners to dash for- 
ward to behead the helpless wretch. 
Sometimes these auto-da-fes lasted 
for a week, with thousands of victims 
daily. Many simply died of fright 
where they sat, fearing that their own 
turn would come before the king 
wearied of blood-spilling. 
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The death of Chaka’s mother was 
the cause of the worst of these fright- 


ful exhibitions. Chaka is said to have 
killed Nandi with his own hands be- 
cause she tried to save one of his 
“sisters” who bore him a son. Never- 
theless the king ordered all his sub- 
jects to mourn his loss. For four 
days Chaka wept while his people 
echoed his sorrow. Woe to him who 
did not weep! The unsympathetic 
fellow was immediately executed. 
Even the cattle were forced to join 
the tearful chorus. Chaka accom- 
plished that by killing the calves 
whereupon the cows added their bel- 
lows of grief to the din. 

Intoxicated by his simulated grief, 
Chaka slaughtered 60,000 of his peo- 
ple. The holocaust took four days 
and eyewitness accounts say that 
Chaka only paused in his weeping for 
an occasional drink of beer or a chunk 
of boiled mutton. In between he 
would point out some shivering 
wretch and cry, “Kill that man for 
me! He makes me laugh.” 

Not even the patient Bantu could 
endure such agonies indefinitely, and 
attempts to assassinate Chaka became 
frequent. A visiting English hunter 
witnessed such an attempt in which 
Chaka was wounded. He reports 
that the king, evidently always an 
easy crier, wept bitterly while his at- 
tacker was being cut to pieces by the 
guards. The tears, Chaka explained, 
were not for the pain of his injury but 
in sorrow that one of his children 
should so forget himself. 

Ultimately, in 1828, Dingaan and 
Panda, Chaka’s half-brothers and 
early rivals for the Zulu chieftain- 


ship, put an end to his fabulous 
career. They bribed one of the royal 
servants to murder the king while he 
was sleeping in front of the place. 
The traitor pinned Chaka to the 
ground by driving a spear through his 
body. 

Although it was a mortal blow, we 
are told that Chaka gathered his 
superhuman strength, pulled the 
blade from his body and staggered to 
his feet. Through his half-veiled 
eyes he saw his kinsmen approaching 
to make sure of their work, and the 
dying king cried: “What! You stab 
me, my brothers, dogs of my own 
house whom I have fed! You hope 
to be kings in my place but do not 
think that your line will reign long. I 
hear the sound of the feet of the 
great white people and the land shall 
be trodden by them!” 


Even allowing for the embroidery 
of time, this was a remarkable proph- 
ecy. Chaka’s contact with Europeans 
had been too slight to give him real 
knowledge of their power. Like 
many great leaders he possessed an 
insight into political events beyond 
the capacity of ordinary people. 

Both Dingaan and Panda lived to 
see the prediction come true. Din- 
gaan, who seized the throne after 
Chaka’s death, used the mighty mili- 
tary machine he inherited to smash 
and exterminate two successive Brit- 
ish armies sent against him, But in 
the long run he had to flee his throne 
and died in exile. The Zulu power, 
except for a flurry about 50 years 
later, was decisively broken, and 
European colonists planted their 
crops in what had once been the 
heart of Chaka’s empire. 


It Went to'Her Head 


THE DAY before Pearl Primus left Liberia, President William 


V. S. Tubman decided to bestow a medal upon the gifted dancer. 
At a very special investiture ceremony in the plush carpeted execu- 
tive mansion Pearl got a bit nervous. After her impromptu speech 
accepting the medal she went out to the porch for a strong 60- 
second cry. Teetotaler Pearl returned in time to sip a toast of 
champagne in her honor. Later, while standing between President 
Tubman and Ambassador Edward R. Dudley (U.S.A.), she took 
off a shoe and stocking, much to the awe of the sedate ladies and 
gentlemen all around the room. She wanted to show the President 
a new gold ring she had made for her index toe. To wind up the 
occasion, and probably to quiet her nerves, Pearl picked up a cigar 
and the President courteously lit it for her. 


Griff Davis 
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Citizens of Dresden, Canada’s shrine to emancipation, 
vote to bar Negroes from its restaurants 


UNCLE TOM’S TOMB 
IS JIM CROW’S CRADLE 


BY RABBI ABRAHAM L. FEINBERG 


N DRESDEN, Ontario’s main 
street, is a sign directing the 
considerable tourist trade to 

the grave of “Uncle Tom,” a stal- 
watt Negro preacher, Rev. Josiah 
Henson, from whom Harriet Beecher 
Stowe said she drew her inspiration. 
In 1828 the good people of Dresden 
(then known as Fairport) gave Rev. 
Henson a warm welcome; it was the 
northern terminus of the under- 
ground which relayed runaway slaves 
from Michigan across the Detroit 
River to southwestern Ontario. Queen 
Victoria assigned him 300 acres of 
land to establish an institute for his 
escaped brethren, and additional 
funds came from sympathetic white 
citizens of the village. Since 1883, his 
burial-place has been a shrine to Can- 
ada’s share in emancipation. The en- 
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tire region made a dramatic contribu- 
tion to the pre-Civil War struggle. 
Chatham, a town only a few miles 
distant, was the 1859 headquarters of 
John Brown; there he assembled an 
“army’ of whites and Negroes for 
his ill-starred attempt to seize Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

In 1949, Dresden reversed the 
spirit of 1859. Instead of exporting 
volunteers to free the slaves, it offi- 
cially im port ed—Jim Crow. The 
story? Simple! Dresden’s three res- 
taurants had been refusing to serve 
Negro customers. Quite unusual in 
Canada, the colored folk formed 
about 20 per cent of the 2000-soul 
population; rare in any country, they 
have achieved a measure of economic 
prestige, throughout this prosperous 
farming area; fortunately, their lead- 
ership is articulate and courageous. 
Deputations appeared before Coun- 
cil with a demand for a licensing 
by-law which would prohibit race- 
discrimination. (Toronto's Police 
Commission, after a stormy anti- 
Negro skating-rink incident, adopted 


a similar regulation several years 
ago.) The Dresden Council refused, 
however, because “a law forcing a 
business to accept certain clients 
would interfere with free enterprise, 
violate civil rights and lead to Com- 
munism."" Then Council delayed a 
referendum on grounds of undue 
“publicity.” Finally, December Sth, 
the burghers of Dresden voted on a 
by-law compelling restaurants to serve 
people regardless of race, color or 
creed. By 517 to 108, it was de- 
feated. 

On the main street guiding golden 
American visitors to “Uncle Tom's” 
grave, restaurants now legally reject 
his living descendants. Colored play- 
ers on the baseball squad may enter 
with their white teammates when in 
uniform, but a paratrooper’s uniform 
did not receive such homage. Rev. 
Josiah Henson's grandson left town 
soon after his discharge from an air- 
borne regiment because a restaurant 
would not sell him a cup of coffee; 
then the proprietor took down the 
framed prints of “Uncle Tom” he 
had been proudly displaying on the 
wall. 

The head of Dresden’s Ministerial 
Association said, ‘The less it is dis- 
cussed the better.” He did not speak 
for the leading newspapers through- 
out Ontario and in other provinces. 
The Toronto Globe and Mail edi- 
torialized that the plebiscite “brings 
shame to Dresden and all Ontario.” 
It even detected a violation of the 
province's Anti-Discrimination Act 
of 1944, which forbids publication or 
display of intention to discriminate 
on grounds of race, creed or color. 


“Dresden, in a conspicuous and bla- 
tant way, has, in effect, posted such a 
notice on all its cafés.’’ The Toronto 
Telegram, after calling the vote a 
“blot on this province's good name,” 
proposed the inclusion in the Ontario 
Municipal Act of a rule that licensees 
of victualling establishments must 
serve the public without race-creed 
discrimination. The Kitchener-Water- 
loo Herald sadly reminded its read- 
ers: “The great bulk of Canadians 
have always felt that Americans, espe- 
cially southerners, were off the beam 
in their bitter attitude toward the 
colored race.” 

Brantford (Ontario) City Council 
requested the Attorney-General’s in- 
tervention; Oshawa and Windsor 
proceeded promptly to pass by-laws 
whereby operators of all places of 
public business lose their permits on 
proof of discrimination; a Winnipeg 
member of the federal Parliament 
sarcastically suggested to Prime Min- 
ister St. Laurent in open session that 
Dresden be given special advance no- 
tice of a proposed “U.N. Human 
Rights Day’; the Provincial Council 
of Women placed a protest resolu- 
tion on its agenda; the Civil Liberties 
Association declared the protection of 
minorities to be an obligation of 
democracy; the Joint Public Relations 
Committee of Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress and B'nai B'rith issued a state- 
ment denouncing a popular ballot on 
race discrimination as no more sen- 
sible than a vote on theft, and urging 
steps to warn municipalities against 
endangering the basic principles of 
Canadian democracy. Only the ‘‘Sud- 
bury Star” refused “to be disturbed 
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by the cries of alarm or the prodding 
of Communists,” and, in the flow of 
indignant letters printed by the press, 
one upheld the Dresden voter's right 
to “his opinion.” 

The forthright, immediate and 
still-continuing outburst of wrath left 
the church strangely unconcerned. 
In Toronto the Protestant clergy 
seemed to be exclusively preoccupied 
with a forthcoming election on Sun- 
day sports. I chided them for indif- 
ference to Negro prejudice, especially 


in the light of African-Negro mis- 


sionary endeavors. With the excep- 
tion of one clergyman’s public letter 
deploring the fact that a Jewish Rabbi 
had found it necessary to voice a pro- 
test obligatory on Christendom, the 
official church authorities have so far 
been silent. 

Most of the adult whites in Dres- 
den, for that matter, blandly accept 
Jim Crow. Their sensitivity relates 
not to the pattern, but to publicity; 
the evil attaches not to race-discrim- 
ination, but to public discussion. As 
the Mayor once pleaded, “If only the 
papers would stop writing about it! 
. . « This is a democratic country— 
you can't force anyone to serve Ne- 
groes!"" At a Council bout with the 
Negro delegation he railed against 
interference from ‘‘intruders’’ and 
pointed angrily at a Detroiter who 
had been born and bred in Dresden 
until his departure ten years ago. 
(Page the ghost of ‘That Bil- 
bo, railing at ““damyankee’’ agitators 
in the Scottsboro case!) 

The “dialog” in the drama of 
Dresden might have been a steno- 
graphic report of a respectable Geor- 
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gia pre-lynching bee. Listen to the 
Mayor and other worthy Dresdenites! 
... 'Tlike the Negroes; they're fine 
citizens—but they can set up their 
own restaurants!” . . . “These prop- 
agandists just want to sell papers!” 
(About an excellent exposé article 
in MacLean’s, leading Canadian 
magazine) . . . “Support from such 
fellows will only harm your cause. 
They can't tell us what to do!” (Re- 
ferring to a letter from the secretary 
of the Labor Progressive, or Com- 
munist, Party) . . . can the 
Council interfere with private enter- 
prise? A businessman has the right 
to choose his customers. Maybe we 
could get away with it under socialist 
Communism!" . . . answer to 
race-prejudice must come from the 
soul of man, not from legislation. 
It's slow—but sure!” (I have heard 
that “answer” a dozen times from 
politicians, industrialists and min- 
isters, in my effort to obtain their 
endorsement of an F.E.P.C. for On- 
tario) . . . “Look mister! Would 
you like a black man to marry your 
sister? That's what they want, you 
know!" (During the 1870's, inter- 
marriage was common. Some Negro 
leaders in the battle of the lunch- 
counters have fair skin—and who 
has tabulated the genes of their snob- 
bish opponents?) .. . “Negroes are 
all right—but I can’t hurt my busi- 
ness.” (If the colored tourists -boy- 
cott ‘‘Uncle Tom's” graveyard-shrine, 
as occasionally hinted, business will 
be hurt) . . . “Of course Negro 
vets are welcome to join the Legion; 
they went overseas, and all that, with 
the rest of us. However—lI can’t have 


one of them dancing with my wife!” 
(The Dresden Branch of the Legion 
today has only stag parties) .. . 


' “You Negro chaps should join the 


Orange Order. We'd love to have 
you!” (This invitation seemed re- 
freshingly cordial—until the Orange- 
men revealed that the “joining” 
meant a separate Negro lodge.) 

A trained social worker and an 
officer of the Toronto Civil Liberties 
Association explored Dresden . and 
emerged with some significant data. 
For example, Dresden lags behind 
neighboring municipalities in com- 
munity enterprise. It has no mixed 
communal associations or parent- 
teacher societies. A long-awaited 
town swimming-pool is being held 
up because its sponsors are afraid of 
the race problem. The folksy and 
spirited street-dances of recent years 
were abolished when Negro lads and 
lassies jumped the ropes that barred 
them. The black-pigmented kids even 
got shooed away from a community 
hall built on park land donated by a 
Negro; the hall probably has now 
ceased to function. . . . Thus Dres- 
den pays the cost for the luxury of 
race-hate. 

A Dresden clergyman shrugged 
off the excitement about anti-Negro 
discrimination by gazing out of his 
window and watching white and 
black school-children stroll down the 
street arm in arm. “There is the ac- 
tual state of affairs; the furor about 
prejudice is just froth!”’ he observed. 
The cleric’s defense of his parishion- 
ers rang not only with sincerity but 
with truth. Fraternization in school 
does go on, as far as it goes, that is, 


up to approximately 17 years of age. 
Before this turning-point, youngsters 
treat Negro friends as equals. The 
barrier rises when they are old 
enough to marry and to work. 

The sex-bogey and economic com- 
petition! Once a Negro high-school 
athlete was seen with his hand cas- 
ually grazing a blonde girl's shoul- 
der; that evening every white adoles- 
cent in Dresden heard a parental 
after-supper lecture. To complete the 
cycle of sex and economics, not a 


‘ single colored person ever secured a 


well-paid, non-manual job in office 
or store; the service clubs also are 
lily-white. One personable young 
colored girl with outstanding educa- 
tional achievements finally settled 
into her niche—at a canning machine. 
.. . And there is another reply to 
the clergyman at his window: the 
black-skinned inhabitants of little 
Dresden must worship in and support 
their own segregated churches. 

Naturally, opinion among the Ne- 
groes has not been unanimous—al- 
though it is highly improbable that 
any of them voted against the by-law 
last December, when four-fifths of 
Dresden utilized the democratic. in- 
strument of the ballot to humiliate 
the other fifth and deprive them of 
first-class democratic privileges. Dif- 
ferences in attitude regarding strategy 
have manifested themselves. A few 
Negroes fear that legislation favor- 
able to their cause might generate a 
KKK movement, in retaliation. 

The accepted leader of the colored 
community himself revealed an inner 
conflict by first announcing his can- 
didacy for Town Council and then 
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“forgetting” to register his technical 
qualification. At one meeting, he con- 
fessed that nobody could be blamed 
for racial discrimination in Dresden; 
“It's been here a long time.” (The 
press chose that mild disclaimer of 
aggressiveness for wide quotation, at 
the same time ignoring the dynamic, 
militant and telling thrusts he drove 
home again and again.) 

One of the two Negro pastors de- 
fined himself as of ‘mixed blood, 
and therefore more sensitive’ to dis- 
crimination. . . . The remark pries 
open a tiny chink into the psychic 
mysteries of the marginal oppressed, 
but it applies with no less validity 
to the unmixed Negroes, and the 
whites, of Dresden. Everyone there 
appears to have become sensitive! As 
a highly competent witness wrote, 
Dresden is “‘an uneasy, paradoxical 
town with a guilt complex; the Ne- 
groes are bitter and the unhappy 
whites stubbornly refuse to discuss 
the root of their own unrest.” This 
nineteenth-century bastion of hos- 
pitality to the enslaved, this Cana- 
dian Statue of Liberty, has toppled 
into a jest, its moral foundation 
gnawed away by an ironic form of 
the cancerous social and spiritual dis- 
ease of the twentieth century. 

Will Uncle Tom's tomb in Dres- 
den become Jim Crow’s cradle for all 
Canada? If the spate of protesting 
editorials provides a guide, Canada 
will continue to resist the “southern 
accent.” Realism requires, however, 
that the word be distinguished from 
the deed. Before the Dresden plebi- 
scite on December Sth, the 118 most 
prominent townsmen were polled on 


their opinion about race-discrimina- 
tion; all but three (not the restau- 
rant-owners) deemed it a sin, and 
were “‘agin it!” 

Theoretically and earnestly, the 
Canadian people have a sense of 
justice and fair play; both the British 
and French traditions, which nourish 
Canada’s spirit and culture, have 
been rooted in a soil uninfected by 
virulent race-prejudice; economic 
dominance by the United States 
renders all the more pleasurable 
the national ego-compensation of 
moral superiority on the Negro 
issue. Beyond doubt, the symp- 
tom hurled into full view by Dres- 
den—and_ well-dramatized by the 
press—has evoked a _hitherto-dor- 
mant awareness of the dangers threat- 
ened by self-complacency. Canada 
has been stung into consciousness of 
its Negroes, whom I once termed 
“the forgotten minority.” Even the 
40,000 who now dwell in this land 
(out of an over-all twelve-and-a-half 
million population) can be a barom- 
eter and a challenge! 

Dresden is not the only warning- 
signal. When John Brown sought 
volunteers for the Battle of Harper's 
Ferry in Chatham, Ontario, about 90 
years ago, the Canadian Negro group 
numbered about 75,000 souls. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1920 many more 
migrated here from the West Indies; 
United States Negroes also increased, 
working chiefly as porters on the ex- 
panding transcontinental railway. The 
surmise is not unreasonable that social 
and economic disabilities have been 
responsible for the unmistakable exo- 
dus which has taken place in recent 
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years. And newcomers are scarce. 

Certainly in the field of housing 
and, above all, employment, the 
. Canadian Negro staggers under a 
perpetual and special burden. Both 
wars alleviated the job disadvantage 
to a slight extent. In ordinary times, 
the only occupations available to Ne- 
groes, for the most part, are railway 
portering, occasional foundry hire 
and domestic service. Two years ago 
an Ontario hospital rejected a Negro 
applicant for nurse training without 
apparent cause. (She was later ad- 
mitted after a barrage of indignant 
publicity.) Even the armed services 
and war industry drew the color line 
in the early days of World War II; 
Negroes often had to fight tenacious- 
ly for the right to fight for Canada’s 


freedom! 


A Dresden pastor said, ‘We live in 
an imperfect society. Racial discrimi- 
nation exists here, but where doesn’t 
it exist? You can't push it out. What 
is needed is guidance by men of good 
will.” To his verdict on society all 
people of sight and sense agree. For 
his despair of ‘pushing out”’ discrimi- 
nation, there are more vigorous and 
healthful substitutes. One of them is 
a Fair Employment Practices law, to 
which the writer is dedicating what- 
ever time and energy he can spare. 
As to good will, the ‘Dresden affair” 
breeds the suspicion that more is 
necessary—not only good will, but 
strong will, courage, and a pitiless 
glare of publicity on those who would 
imprison and cripple democracy 
within the picayune horizons of their 
own hearts. 


Cost Cutting is a Serious Operation 


AN INDIGNANT TENANT recently burst into a Chicago rent 
control office demanding that her landlord foot his own surgery bills. 

“What has surgery to do with rent control?” asked the puzzled 
interviewer. 

“This thing says,’ shouted the irate woman, waving her rent 
increase order before the employee's face, “that my raise is based 
On an increase in his operating costs.” 


In Negro History 


HEN John Brown Russwurm received his diploma from the president 

of Maine's Bowdoin College in May, 1826, he became the first Negro of 
“acknowledged African descent’ (his father was white) to receive a degree 
from an American college. 

The Jamaica-born scholar is better remembered, however, as co-founder of 
America’s first Negro newspaper, Freedom's Journal. Besides strongly espous- 
ing the cause of the Abolitionists, the paper at first lashed out savagely at advo- 
cates of a back-to-Africa-movement. When the colonizationists eventually 
succeeded in interesting Russwurm in their deportation scheme, he did a right- 
about-face, much to the chagrin of friends and readers. Hated, reviled, even 
burned in effigy, Russwurm stuck to his new cause. ‘We consider it mere 
waste of words to talk of ever enjoying citizenship in this country,” he said, 
and in 1829 sailed for Liberia. 

Under the auspices of the Maryland State Colonial Society, John Russwurm 
became superintendent of public schools, colonial secretary, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Liberia Herald and married the Lieutenant Governor's daughter. 
In 1836 he was appointed Governor of the Colony of Cape Palmas, a position 
held until his death at the age of 51. 
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East Harlem church brings useful Christianity to people of big city slums 


HEAVEN 
COMES TO HARLEM 


BY WILLIAM W. CLEMES 


Reprinted from Christian Herald 


661 USY as a one-armed paper 
hanger”’ was a bitter joke for 
one-armed George the week- 

end his wife Jay dying in the charity 
ward of a New York hospital. Hour 
after hour he pleaded frantically with 
friends and neighbors to donate blood 
to save her. 

The men he worked with as a 
porter in Grand Central Station, his 
neighbors in the shabby tenements on 
his block in New York's East Har- 
lem slums, one by one refused to 
help. 

As he turned away from the last 
doorway, utterly defeated, a neighbor 
called after him. ‘George, maybe 
you'd do better if you try the new 
church around the corner.” 

Straightening his thin shoulders, 
George almost ran to what used to be 
a butcher shop but now bore a large 
sign identifying it as the ‘East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish.’ As he burst 


in, he hardly noticed the Negro 
minister speaking to a small group 
gathered in a circle around a tiny 


altar. From the edge of the circle a 
pleasant-faced, fair-haired young 
minister came forward to George and 
said, ‘Come on in and join us, won't 
you?” 

Almost incoherent with anxiety, 
George poured out his story. This was 
his last chance. Before he had fin- 
ished, the minister put a reassuring 
hand on his shoulder. “Of course 
we'll help. As soon as this service is 
over there are five of us on the staff 
who'll go right down to the hospital.” 

With hurried thanks, George 
rushed out to phone hospital authori- 
ties that help was on the way. 

After the service, the Rev. Don 
Benedict, with the Negro minister, 
the Rev. Archie Hargraves, and three 
other staff members hurried out to 
their battered station wagon and 
drove to the hospital. Thanks to the 
pint of blood each donated, George's 
wife rallied and eventually recovered 
to go home to her husband and chil- 
dren. 

This story of George and the swift 
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action taken by the young ministers is 
typical of the East Harlem Protestant 
Parish, Started little more than a year 
ago with the support of the home 
mission boards of the Baptist, Con- 
gregational-Christian, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches, it represents a 
unique experiment in evangelizing a 
large city slum area. Here for the first 
time, established Protestantism is 
bringing low-income groups a dy- 
namic and meaningful Christianity— 
a Gospel relevant to the multitude of 
practical problems besetting those on 
the shabby income fringes of our so- 
ciety. 

An example of how the parish 
effectively combines religion with 
practical affairs is the story of Mrs. 
Domingo Rodriguez, a Puerto Rican 
woman with seven children and an- 
other on the way. 

One day last winter, she watched 
with terror as a coal truck rumbling 
through a street marked off as a play- 
area struck and killed her little Maria. 

Two hours later, workers from 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio’s 
Communist-dominated American La- 
bor Party were on the streets with 
hand-bills expressing sympathy for 
the bereaved mother and promising 
action in the city council. Marcan- 
tonio’s hard-working organization, 
politically dominant in East Harlem, 
is one of the forces from which the 
Parish has learned a lot. 

Six weeks later, when Mrs. Rod- 
riguez and her family were evicted 
from their three-room tenement flat 
the Parish ministers were on hand. 
They immediately set out to find the 
family another place to stay, per- 
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suaded the city’s largest Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper to provide financial 
aid, got a summons in criminal court 
for the landlord who had carried out 
the eviction. 

That night the ministers and their 
staff met in emergency session to plot 
weekend strategy. They had learned 
Marcantonio’s lesson in fast action 
well. Saturday, teen-agers from the 
church distributed mimeographed 
leaflets inviting everyone to Sunday 
worship and a protest meeting to fol- 
low. On Sunday, the tiny store-front 
was jammed; scores stood on the 
street. Others leaned on window-sills 
and watched curiously from doorways 
and from orange crates that served as 
sidewalk bleachers. 

From a hastily rigged loudspeaker 
system, the neighborhood heard Har- 
graves’ furious sermon on the eviction 
of the expectant mother. Quoting 
from Amos, Hargraves told of the 
wrath that will visit the unjust". . . 
because they have ripped up the 
woman with child that they may en- 
large their boundary . . . because 
they have sold the needy for a pair 
of sandals . . .” 

“I think Amos must have had land- 
lord trouble too,” one listener said 
afterwards. 

After the service, Hargraves, Bene- 
dict and Max Davila, a Parish layman 
who often translates services into 
Spanish, all in full ecclesiastical at- 
tire, led the group in solemn proces- 
sion around the block to the tene- 
ment where Mrs. Rodriguez had once 
lived. 

There, under the watchful but sym- 
pathetic eyes of two policemen in a 
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squad-car, they prayed in English and 
Spanish, circulated and signed a peti- 
tion of protest to the Mayor. 

The young ministers, social work- 
ers and teachers on this staff are as 
extraordinary as the Parish they have 
chosen. Only a group with as widely 
varied experiences and training as 
these young men and women possess 
could possibly grapple with the host 
of problems that arise in East Harlem. 

Take Don Benedict for example. 
At one time he supported himself as 
a truck driver, gas station attendant 
and laundryman while he and three 
like-minded colleagues financed their 
own mission work in the slums of 
Detroit. Early in the war he served 
two prison terms as a conscientious 
objector. But when he decided the 
outcome of the world-wide conflict 
mattered to him, he took action. He 
joined the Army Air Corps and 
served as a sergeant on Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa. 

After the war, as a senior at Union 
Theological Seminary, he and another 
student, Bill Webber, made a survey 
of the church in East Harlem. In this 
congested area they found Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, a scattering of Ger- 
mans, Italians and other early popula- 
tions, all jammed together in squalid 
tenements. Often two or three fami- 
lies lived in one three-or four-room 
flat. 

They saw that five square blocks 
here might contain as many people as 
Salem, capital of Oregon, twice as 
many as Augusta, capital of Maine, 
and five times as many as Pierre, capi- 
tal of South Dakota. Here they found 
poverty, bad housing and disease, in- 


adequate schools and playgrounds, 
juvenile delinquency and adult vio- 
lence. 

Here they found the church repre- 
sented chiefly by scores of tiny sects 
which met in storefronts where the 
lonely and disinherited found com- 
fort in promises of a happier world 
to come. Here they found orthodox 
Protestantism unable to meet the de- 
mands of the environment, minister- 
ing only to a loyal handful of the 
white congregations which had long 
since moved away. 

Once they had their facts, plans to 
work in the area began to take shape. 
As for the staff—well, there was 
Benedict, of course, who had already 
devoted his life to working among 
low-income groups. There was Archie 
Hargraves, Negro, brilliant intellec- 
tual who had once planned to be a 
college professor but had decided 
while a U. S. Army officer in India 
that the ministry offered an outlet in 
which he could work with people as 
well as with ideas. 

There was Bill Webber, former 
All-Eastern Harvard basketball star 
and war-time Navy lieutenant on a 
destroyer in the Atlantic, whose ad- 
ministrative know-how could keep 
the project on an even keel. There 
was Hugh Hostetler, son of a promi- 
nent Mennonite minister, whose two 
war years in Puerto Rico had given 
him an intimate knowledge of the 
people and their language. There was 
Mary Forman, daughter of Presby- 
terian missionaries in India, who had 
training and experience as a social 
worker. 

Right off, the group decided that 
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traditional church trappings—an im- 
pressive building, well-carpeted floors 
and stained-glass windows—would 
be more of a hindrance than a help. 
They wanted people to find them 
easily. 

They began simply by setting up a 
small card table on one of the busiest 
blocks in the neighborhood and reg- 
istered a hundred or more youngsters 
for a vacation Bible school. Although 
they had no church of their own, the 
school opened on schedule with space 
borrowed from three neighboring 
store fronts. 

By fall they had a storefront of 
their own. With the willing children 
from the Bible school to help, they 
cleaned out two truckloads of rub- 
bish, propped up the sagging floors 
and cleaned and painted inside and 
out. 

Determined to make their church 
more than just a place of Sunday wor- 
ship, they eyed a desolate vacant lot 
two doors away, typical of many that 
lie like scars among the ugly tene- 
ments of the district. ‘This could be 
a playground,” they said. 

They found that taxes on the lot 
had long gone unpaid and its owners 
had lost interest. After consultation 
with city officials and lawyers, they 
organized a block committee which 
took over the lot by ‘squatters’ 
rights."" Men and teenage boys spent 
days and evenings cleaning the lot 
while the womenfolk brought lunches 
and suppers. Already there are base- 
ball games there because Joe Cronin, 
former manager of the Boston Red 
Sox, donated a dozen major league 
baseballs and bases. Twice a week 
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after dark, two or three hundred 
neighbors bring chairs to see movies 
projected on the wall of an adjacent 
tenement. 

One of the first groups to get active 
in the Parish were the Crusaders. 
They got their start through the esca- 
pade of a 14-year-old girl. Missing 
from home for nearly a week, she was 
found by one of the ministers in a 
downtown movie house. On the way 
home the minister suggested that she 
help organize a group her own age at 
the church. ‘“Then you won't have to 
run away for excitement,” he said. 

The girl was back the next night 
with fifteen friends. These youngsters 
who formed the nucleus of the Par- 
ish’s young people's group were what 
any city cop or social worker would 
recognize as delinquents—or headed 
in that direction. 

One was little Joe, whose shrewd 
dark eyes had seen things never 
meant for a child. At the age of 
12, he was living in a house of prosti- 
tution, soliciting male customers. 
And since, as a youngster, he was 
not under constant police surveil- 
lance, he made pocket money smug- 
gling marijuana. Picked up occasion- 
ally and returned home by truant 
othcers, he would quickly go back to 
his ugly trade when his irritable 
mother threatened to send him to a 
reformatory. 

It would be a mistake to report that 
Joe has been converted into a model 
boy. Joe had to be coaxed a good deal 
by Benedict before he took part in a 
health and housing survey made by 
the young people's group for the East 
Harlem District Health Council. He 
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was reluctant at first to assist the 
group in rounding up 2,000 neigh- 
bors for free chest X-rays. He was 
not the most eager member when they 
organized a festive carnival and biock 
party last summer. 

But, in Benedict, Joe found his first 
real companion and friend. It was 
Benedict's influence expressed simply 
through kindness and attention that 
finally caused Joe to break with his 
former associates. 

“Gee, Don,” he once said wistfully, 
“IT want to be like you and Archie— 
maybe I could be a minister too.” 

Joe used to be a notorious truant, 
but he attends school regularly now 
and lives with his mother. Although 
she is a Catholic, his mother has asked 
Benedict to keep both Joe and her 
younger son under his wing. And last 
summer when the landlord asked her 
for a rent increase, Benedict was the 
first person she called on for advice. 

Youngsters in their early teens are 
the most enthusiastic members of the 
Parish. Every project undertaken by 
the church finds the teenagers among 
the chief organizers and participants. 
Whole neighborhood gangs have 
been drawn into the Parish. The 
Flame Throwers—a former group 
of gun-toting youngsters—are now 
known as the Saints, the Roaring 
Lions as the Puritans, the Block Bust- 
ers as the Crusaders. 

Although the teenagers were easily 
accessible, their elders, made suspi- 
cious by long years of trouble, were a 
tougher problem. 

Bill, for example, was perplexing 
even to this resourceful church. Re- 
sentful and moody, he made life un- 
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bearable for his wife, seven children 
and four in-laws in their cramped 
four-room flat. Domestic friction and 
excessive drinking made it impossible 
for him to keep a steady job. Often, 
overcome with an overwhelming 
sense of failure, he would shout, “I 
ought to drown myself in the East 
River!” 

When everyone else on the Parish 
staff had been unable to help, it was 
Peggy Ruth who finally got Bill to 
open up. To her woman's sympathetic 
ear, little by little he told his troubles. 
Because she realized Bill liked chil- 
dren, Peggy Ruth invited him to take 
part in the Parish’s first Hallowe'en 
party. As a horde of neighborhood 
kids swarmed over the tiny storefront 
church, laughing, shoving, ducking 
for apples, Bill, dressed in a union 
suit and a long white sheet, rose up 
through the trap door from the base- 
ment with a ghostly ““Who-o-o!" The 
kids loved it. And Bill, flapping his 
sheeted arms as he pretended to chase 
the youngsters, laughed for the first 
time in months. 

Later, Peggy Ruth persuaded Bill's 
wife to join the Parish’s cooperative 
nursery. Taking her turn once a week 
at helping care for her own young- 
sters as well as those of other harassed 
mothers, she had other mornings free. 
And, as she relaxed a little, the ten- 
sion eased at home. 

One day Bill confided to ‘Miss 
Peggy” that he'd like to come to 
church. ‘But the kids had to eat,”” he 
said, ‘and I pawned all my clothes 
but these old overalls. I couldn't go 
this way.” 

Miss Peggy had an answer for him 
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in one of the Parish’s unique insti- 
tutions. The staff had decided early 
that if the people wouldn't come to 
church, the church would go out to 
them. Adapting the ancient Christian 
tradition of the ‘love feast,” they or- 
ganized apartment house groups that 
would meet with the minister in one 
member's flat for a light meal, prayer 
and the reading of the Scriptures, 
which were then related to some im- 
mediate person or community prob- 
lem. 

At the first love feast Bill attended, 
he sat quietly till the group sang 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” 
He joined in, softly at first, then with 
a full voice. ‘Those are good words,” 
he said when it was over. 

Bill came to other meetings, but no 
one changes overnight. Often enough 
he stayed away, drinking in one of 
his moods of anger and despair. -But 
when his wife fell sick that winter 
and neighbors came to visit and to 
help with the house and the children, 
Bill was impressed. When she was 
well again, they both joined in help- 
ing others who were ill. 

In spring, when Bill was out of a 
job, he found a defense against cor- 
roding idleness in helping his neigh- 
bors build the block playground. 
Then one of the group found him a 
job in her factory. This time he kept 
the job. 

When summer came, Bill and his 
wife joined the church, and both be- 
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gan to attend regularly. Bill, as a 
special job, volunteered to keep the 
church cleaned and swept. Like the 
others who join this church, he and 
his family took a solemn pledge to 
become active members of some other 
organization striving for the good of 
East Harlem. 

Bill has become one of the most 
active workers on the East Harlem 
District Health Council. This sum- 
mer, if Bill wasn’t home, it wasn’t 
because he was drinking; he was out 
getting tenement neighbors to sign 
petitions to the building inspectors to 
force landlords to make long overdue 
repairs. 

Bill, who once felt alone in a hos- 
tile world, has found a sense of be- 
longing and a new dignity in acting 
with his neighbors for a better as well 
as a more Christian life. 

And the staff who work with Bill 
and his neighbors have found, as Har- 
graves wrote in a recent report: 

“As we dig into some of the imme- 
diate problems of human need, better 
housing, better health, a little more 
fun for the youngsters and a little 
more hope for their parents, we break 
through into ever deeper problems. It 
is then that the message of the Gospel 
has its real relevance, then that it 
must speak to these men and women 
who, like the rest of us, have been 
alienated from God and are full of 


antagonism toward their fellow men.” 


Copyright, Christian Herald 
(December, 1949) 


530-—BEETLECREEK by Witt1am Demsy (Rinehart $2.50). This first novel 
by ex-Fisk student William Demby, now living in Italy, is a disappointment 
in its juvenile approach and stylistic plodding. Handicapped by a lightweight 
plot in the first place, Beetlecreek never quite gets rotling in telling the story 
of a Northern Negro youth in a Southern Negro section where a white hermit- 
like character finds himself lost in the maze of racial prejudices. 


529-——REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION by PauL Massinc (Harper $4). One 
of a series of prejudice studies sponsored by the American Jewish Committee, 
this revealing book on anti-Semitism in Germany long before the days of Hit- 
ler demonstrates conclusively how hatred and bigotry is maneuvered by people 
in high places for their own benefit. While written in scholarly fashion, the 
volume is nevertheless graphic and telling in its expose of how anti-Semitism 
grew. It has the kind of documentation that might well be applied to the 
Negro problem in America. 


531—CALIFORNIA: THE GREAT EXCEPTION by Carey McWitiams (Wynn 
$4). With typical Carey McWilliams thoroughness and detail, this bulky 
volume chronicles the amazing wartime growth of the giant state that is Cali- 
fornia. Dipping into the past history of the Golden State as a backdrop for 
his account, McWilliams portrays its remarkable development in the past 
decade with particular emphasis on its exception to prescribed rules of growth 
for other states. There is but slight passing mention to the role Negroes 
played in the changes. 


532——THE KING’S CAVALIER by SAMUEL SHELLABARGER (Little, Brown $3). 
All the surefire success formulas complete with a cast of swashbuckling 
swordsmen and full-bosomed ladies makes this new Shellabarger historical 
novel a cinch for the best seller lists. But unlike so many dabblers in history 
and fiction, Shellabarger is a stickler for research and gives this novel set in 
France in the 16th Century the benefit of some accurate and detailed factual 
background. The King's Cavalier is not only entertaining but offers a bit in 
the way of enlightenment. 


538_——_— EACH THE ANGRY SPIRIT by CorNe.ia Jessey (Crown $3). The 
world of prejudice faced by Mexicans in hate-ridden Los Angeles makes a 
tragic but finally triumphant theme for this hard-hitting novel. Told in 
warm terms but often crude prose by Cornelia Jessey, the story of a Mexican 
whose stage ambitions were thwarted by his minority status is appealing and 
strong stuff on the side of democracy. 
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533—MEXICO: THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE AND BREAD by Frank TANNEN- 
BAUM (Knopf $3.50). No tourist tripe, this serious study of modern-day 
Mexico is the work of a scholarly Latin American expert who looks at the 
problems of the land down under from a sociological point of view. His is 
not always a hopeful report but rather the grim story of how a land and its 
people were plundered by greedy men both at home and abroad. Some begin- 
ning has been made in the resurgence of the country of proud Aztec traditions. 


509-——FREEDOM AND WELFARE IN THE CARIBBEAN by ANNertr BAKER 
Fox (Harcourt, Brace $3.50). Despite the red-eyed shouting of many radicals, 
there is no easy, package-plan solution to the dilemma of the colonial West 
Indies. Caught in the vise of expanding imperialism, many have seen com- 
plete freedom as the answer to colonial problems. But desirable as freedom 
is, it is no catch-all as Miss Fox convincingly proves in this carefully-docu- 
mented study. She has weighed some of the headaches besetting U. S. as well 
as British possessions and suggests many reforms but sees no sweeping over- 
night solution on the horizon. 


534—_THE DOLPHIN IN THE WOOD by Ratpnu Batrs (Random $3). The 


England of-the past half-century continues to be a favorite theme of ranking 
novelists and in this new one by crack writer Ralph Bates proves as always to 
be a colorful setting. Bates, whose most popular novel of the past was about 
Spain, explores the social fabric of his native land with much the same anger 
and feeling that he vented on Spain. His novel is a sentimental, yet bitter 
portrait. 


536——THE SIDEWALKS ARE FREE by Sam Ross (Farrar Straus $3). It is a 
familiar tale of immigrants coming to America that Sam Ross relates in this 
engrossing novel. It is a never-ending adventure of plain people in a new 
land and Ross has endowed the story with a warmth that could only come 
from first-hand experience of the life in Chicago for newly-arrived Jews from 


Europe. His story may have limited appeal to some but to those looking for 


the earthy values of common folk, it has a beautiful universality. 


537——THE DIPLOMAT by James ALprivce (Little Brown $3.75). In the 
best cloak and dagger British tradition, Australian novelist James Aldridge 
has spun a web of intrique and plotting into a windy but dramatic book about 
two Britons and their adventures tilting with the Russians in Moscow and in 
Iran. With less wordage, this novel could have gone a lot farther than it does. 
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A lost nickel coin in the poorly lit 
streets of Haiti is a major calamity 


HAITI 
UNDER STREET LIGHTS 


BY F. WENDEROTH SAUNDERS 


Reprinted from Christian Science Monitor 


HEN darkness replaces the 

short tropical twilight, the 

streets of Port-au-Prince take 
on a charm not to be found under the 
pitiless glare of the sun. Those who 
walk abroad at this hour are rewarded 
often with intimate glimpses of home 
life and the unfolding of little 
dramas, some sad, some gay, but all 
characteristic of the naiveté that is in- 
dicative of the people of Haiti. 

At eight o'clock the streets are still 
as thronged as they’are by day. An 
hour later they are nearly deserted, for 
Haitians are early risers and try to get 
much of their work done before the 
heat of the sun overtakes them. 

One evening I made my way home 
from the library of the Haitian- 
American Institute to a late supper. 
The streets were indifferently illu- 
mined by distantly spaced lights and 
an occasional beam from a little shop. 
Through two opposing streams of 
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people and donkeys I made my way 
from pool of light to pool of light, 
catching hurried glimpses of the fan- 
tasy above the garden walls. The 
sharp angles of the roofs, the ginger- 
bread decoration of the houses and 
balconies, the palms, mango trees, and 
the Australian pines, all traced an in- 
tricate pattern against the faintly 
lighted sky. 

When I had nearly reached my 
gate, my attention was arrested by the 
unmistakable tinkle of a coin and a 
muttered exclamation. Unfortunately 
the coin had been dropped midway 
between two lights in the very dark- 
est part of the street. The man who 
owned it was not well-dressed, but the 
fact that he wore a coat placed him a 
cut above the very poorest class. 

He felt in the dark at his feet with- 
out success. Then he began to hunt 
more carefully. Passers-by joined in, 
most of them not knowing what they 
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were looking for. 
“What have you lost?’ asked one 
presently. 

“Some monay!” was the brief an- 
swer. (In Creole the word “money” 
has been taken over directly from the 
English.) As he spoke, you could feel 
the wave of sympathy that went out 
to him, for in Haiti the loss of a piece 
of money is almost cataclysmic. 

When an auto came by, the search- 
ers attempted at a quickened pace to 
take advantage of the passing lights. 
This, too, ended in failure, for the 
streets without sidewalks were narrow 
and the garden walls hemmed them 
in, so that at the sound of a horn we, 
people and animals, had to press 
against the masonry. 

At that moment I had an inspira- 
tion. I hurried into the house and re- 
turned with a flashlight. Aided by 
this light the man examined minutely 
an area of about 10 square feet. He 
turned over painstakingly every scrap 
of paper and every bit of small litter. 
A semicircular open street drain at the 
side of the road received particular 
attention. When he turned away, a 
small boy with bare feet explored the 
sluggish water and mud with his toes. 

By this time the people who had 
stopped to help originally had tired 
of the search and moved on. Others 
took their places, among them two 
better-dressed boys of about 17. One 
of them repeated the question asked 
earlier, “What did you lose?” 

“A coin, a coin!” the man replied 
now with an impatient note in his 
voice. 
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“How much?” the other boy asked. 
“Vingt-cing_corbs!” was the an- 
swer. 

The first young man, who recog- 
nized me as an American, turned and, 
knowing in this instance the similarity 
of French to English, said to me slow- 
ly, “Une somme formidable!” 

In Haiti the word cord is Creole for 
centime and 25 centimes is the equiva- 
lent of five cents U.S.A. To me.the 
sum seemed ridiculous. I was about 
to demand my flashlight and leave 
when I paused to think how much five 
cents would buy. The sum truly was 
formidable. It would buy nearly 
enough beans and rice for one person 
for one day. Even for an American 
it would buy five delicious oranges 
from the Plain du Nord, that fabu- 
lous area that once made Haiti the 
richest Overseas possession of France. 
Or it might purchase a hand of 
bananas of incomparable sweetness, 
or any one of a host of things in the 
market such as a cooking utensil fash- 
ioned cleverly out of a discarded and 
empty tin of imported apricots. 

Instead of leaving in a huff, I felt 
sorry for the man. I reached into my 
pocket and handed him a nickel, say- 
ing, ‘Please give me back my flash- 
light and here is vingt-cing corbs to 
take the place of the coin you lost. 
Now we can all go home!” 

“Thank you, Monsieur,” he replied 
handing me the flashlight, “but I will 
stay and continue to look. When I 
find my coin, then I'll have c/nguante 
corbs (10 cents U.S.A.) !" 


Copyright, The Christian Science Monitor 
(December 28, 1949) 
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In Death Do Us Part. Apartheid, 
the new policy of segregation in South 
Africa, requires undertakers to pro- 
vide separate hearses for Negroes in 
Klerksdorp, in the Transvaal. ‘‘It was 
unpleasant to contemplate,” said a 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, “that a hearse which carried 
the corpse of a native to the cemetery 
one day might be used the next day 
to convey the coffin of a white per- 
son. 

A Little Child Shall Lead Them. 
Before Norfolk Negroes had a decent 
beach, their womenfolk took advan- 
tage of the crazy patterns of segrega- 
tion by “renting” white children from 
grateful Negro nurses. Child in hand, 
they spent many a pleasant afternoon 
bathing at the exclusive white resort 
nearby. 

Thou Shalt Not Kill. The South 
receives more religious literature than 
any other section of the country, yet 
the only three recorded lynchings of 
1949 occurred in Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi—heart of the Bible Belt. 

Words Out Of His Mouth. Tex- 
ans are using President Truman’s own 
words to fight FEPC. When a col- 
umnist demanded the discharge of 
Maj. Gen. Harry Vaughan, Truman 
replied, “No S.O.B. is going to tell 
me who to hire or fire.” 

Stay In Your Own Back Yard. 
Three of the four Chicago dailies 
(Chicago Tribune is the exception) 
still allow “For Colored” in rent ads 
to indicate housing is in the Negro 
sections of town. ‘‘Restricted,” “'Se- 
lected Clientele’ and “For Gentiles 
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Only” designations have already been 
dropped, but such euphemisms as 
“Churches Nearby” still flourish. 

A Friend Indeed. When Los An- 
geles postal clerk Douglas Dollarhide 
made a plea for blood donors for his 
pretty 9-year-old daughter, Barbara, 
a leukemia victim, the first offer came 
from a white stationery supply sales- 
man, Paul Suddleson. 

It Happened in Pennsylvania. 
A student at Lincoln University (Ox- 
ford, Pennsylvania) was fined $10 for 
taking a picture of a dispute between 
four fellow students and an usher 
over the boys’ refusal to sit in the Jim 
Crow section. 

The Walls Come Tumbling 
Down. The 10-year-old restraining 
wall erected by Detroit whites to keep 
Detroit blacks from living in a certain 
area, has lost its effectiveness. Several 
lots in the “protected” area have re- 
cently been released for Negro occu- 
pancy by a Jewish businessman. 

For Foreign Consumption. In con- 
cluding a brief which a group of 188 
professors from 41 law schools filed 
with the Supreme Court challenging 
the constitutionality of segregated 
legal education in Texas, it was 
pointed out that a picture of an un- 
segregated schoolroom was displayed 
in Amerika, a publication which this 
country distributes in Russia. “Is this 
our real message to the world,” asks 
the professors, ‘‘or must we send a 
postscript that there is a special ex- 
ception for young men studying the 
Constitution of the U. S. in the State 
of Texas?” 
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Leading Chicago lawyers donate time to 


voluntary court which gives free 
advice to those in need 


PEOPLE’S COURT 


BY HERB NIPSON 


HE eight-year-old Negro young- 

ster was neatly dressed and his 

tan gabardine overcoat fitted him 
well. He came into the crowded 
room ahead of a well-dressed woman. 
The two of them took seats along 
the wall. The judge sat at a desk 
and three or four lawyers stood 
smoking nearby. 

Court was in session. 

But there was no pounding. of 
gavel nor cries of “hear ye, hear ye,” 
for this was far from being the usual 
court of law. This was a court that 
had never sent a man to jail nor as- 
sessed a single fine. The judge was 
a bonafide judge, the attorneys were 
approved members of the bar—but 
the “courtroom” was the backroom 
of a political ward headquarters and 
the court had no legal standing ac- 
cording to any city, state or federal 
legislation. Its reason for being lay 
in the fact that some more fortunate 
city dwellers realized that there are 
often many who need competent ad- 
vice and counsel and do not know 
where to turn for it. Its very exist- 
ence gives lie to the bromide that 
people who live in cities have no 
heart nor feeling. 
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This was the People’s Coturt—an 
informal, voluntary meeting of 
judges, attorneys, business and pro- 
fessional men with people who had 
legal and social problems and no 
place to take them. In this court 
everyone works together. There is no 
prosecution and defense. Everyone 
in the room is seeking to find an an- 
swer to the problems placed before 
them. 

For over two years the People’s 
Court has been holding regular Mon- 
day night sessions in the over- 
crowded, multi-racial Fourth Ward 
on Chicago's South Side. The panel 
which hears each case is interracial 
and interdenominational. The judge 
may be an Irish-Catholic and the law- 
yers Negro, Jew and Anglo-Ameri- 
can. The same may be true of the 
businessmen, doctors and dentists 
who sometimes serve. The person in 
search of aid may be Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Catholic, Jew, Negro, Japanese, 
German or Irish. The area is made 
up of a dozen nationalities and close 
to 40 per cent of the population is 
Negro. 

Although the People’s Court is an 
outgrowth of Democratic ward boss 
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Joseph T. Plunkett's attempt to keep 
all his constituents happy through 
jobs, favors and advice, it has grown 
so important to the poor, ill-housed, 
often mistreated inhabitants of the 
South Side that its activities now 
transcend mere vote-getting. It has 
become a haven for those who know 
little about the law and cannot al- 
ways afford to pay for the advice 
they need. 

The ‘woman with the eight-year- 
old boy was in trouble. She had 
reared the child from a baby when 
his mother, an unwed schoolteacher 
from another city, had left him at a 
hospital soon after his birth. The 
mother could not take him home be- 
cause it would have meant loss of 
her job and reputation. Now, after 
neglecting the child for eight years 
(she sent only about $40 annually 
toward his support), she had decided 
she wanted her child and was going 
to court to get him. The woman had 
learned to love him as her own and 
did not want to give him up. 

Judge John R. McSweeney of Chi- 
cago’s Court of Domestic Relations 
was presiding. He turned to Attor- 
ney Harold H. Goldman who was 
shaking his head. 

“I just finished a case like this, 
Judge,’ Goldman said. ‘For three 
months I argued it and the judge still 
said that by law he had to rule in 
favor of the natural mother.” 

For about ten minutes the panel 
discussed the problem. All agreed 
that a woman who had neglected her 
child for so long was not a fit mother. 
All agreed that from appearances the 
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child had been well-fed and well- 


cared for by his foster mother. But 
they also agreed that if the case came 
up before the courts, the judge would 
be forced to rule in favor of the nat- 
ural mother. 

Final decision was that the woman 
should jmmediately file adoption pa- 
pers as a delaying action even though 
the mother had refused to give her 
consent when asked before. Next she 
should threaten a suit for custody of 
the child in the mother’s home town 
thus revealing that teacher had born 
an illegitimate child and follow up 
with a threat to sue for board and 
lodging for the child for eight years. 
It was felt that such action would 
deter the mother from taking the case 
to court and would allow the woman 
to keep the child. 

The court is very informal. The 
attorneys, the judge, the people in 
search of advice are relaxed and 
friendly. Smoking is permitted and 
ashtrays are scarce. Any member of 
the forum speaks up when he feels he 
has something to add. Outside in the 
long waiting room, the benches are 
crowded with other cases. The serv- 
ice is free and the court has a repu- 
tation for helpfulness. 

During a discussion with a mother 
whose husband was an alcoholic and 
insisted upon coming to the house to 
see his three children while drunk, 
Judge McSweeney interrupted by say- 
ing to the group at large, ‘Aren't 
these three nice children. Look at 
that one, she looks like her Ma.” 

The interruption had its purpose. 
The sharp eyes of the judge had no- 
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ticed that the woman was breaking 
into tears and while the rest of the 
group was looking at her children she 
wiped her eyes on a crumpled hand- 
kerchief and regained her control. 

Later when it was revealed that the 
mother and her three young daughters 
paid $75 a month for a four-room 
flat behind a vacant store the judge 
said, “I don’t see how you can pay 
that much. I don’t see why this lady 
should have to live in such a place.” 

With the optimism that often seems 
to go with a battle against poverty 
and despair the woman replied, ‘Oh, 
it's not so bad, Judge. Lots of peo- 
ple are worse off than we are.” 

Sometimes there is pathos, often 
there is tragedy and every once in a 
while there is a bit of humor. Take 
the little 80-year-old man who wanted 
to know why his suit against a former 
landlady was being so long delayed— 
there had been no action on it in six 
months. When the name of the land- 
lady was finally revealed, one of the 
attorneys on the panel jumped up and 
said: 

“Let me know, too, when you find 
out where she is, Judge. I've been 
looking for her myself for six 
months.” 

Later during the same case the 
panel started praising the old man for 
his healthful appearance. He laughed 
and told them, “I've been doctoring 
myself for the last three years. Had 
two doctors who doctored me for 
forty years and now they are both 
dead and I'm still alive.” 

Chicago’s Fourth Ward is a melt- 
ing-pot area. From the outside and 
at a distance many of the houses pre- 
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sent a proud and stately appearance 
but many of them are living a lie. 
Inside they are chopped into small 
apartments and kitchenettes. Former 
mansions that used to house a single 
family and glow with lights along 
South Parkway and Drexel avenues 
as millionaire bankers and stock brok- 
ers entertained visitors who rolled up 
to the doors in the latest Stanley 
Steamers now are crowded tenements 
and rooming houses and a forty watt 
bulb scarcely turns out as much light 
as the old fashioned gas-lamps of yes- 
teryear. 

As the city grew the wealthy moved 
out into the suburbs and the area be- 
gan to decline. Rooming houses be- 
came crowded with laborers and white 
collar workers. Negroes and other 
minorities moved into the decaying 
quarters and today much of the hous- 
ing in the ward is slum or substand- 
ard. 

But the people are just as human 
as the millionaires who moved out 
and, proportionally, their problems 
are just as large—or larger. So Jo- 
seph Plunkett found out when he was 
appointed acting ward committeeman 
in December of 1947. Plunkett, a 
former quarterback for the old Chi- 
cago Cardinals, found that he could 
handle the routine ward work like 
getting out the vote, getting a needy 
man a job and straightening out ordi- 
nary little squabbles among the vot- 
ers. But when people came to him 
with personal and social problems— 
delinquent children, legal suits, tan- 
gled marital relationships—Plunkett 
decided they needed expert counsel. 
He went to Judge Robert J. Dunne 


of Chicago's Juvenile Court because 
of Judge Dunne'’s years of experience 
in dealing with just such cases. 

“Maybe you could come out and 
help me talk to these people and 
counsel them,” Plunkett said. 

Judge Dunne agreed. He volun- 
teered to come out one evening to sit 
with Plunkett while the distraught of 
the area poured out their troubles. 

This was the beginning of the Peo- 
ple’s Court. From that first meeting 
with Judge Dunne giving counsel 
early in 1948, the court has grown 
into a regular Monday night session 
with outstanding jurists, attorneys, 
business men, doctors and social work- 
ers sitting in a panel to offer advice 
and aid to any who need it. 

Shortly after seven o'clock the peo- 
ple begin to come in. The court does 
not start until seven-thirty but it is 
run on a first-come, first-served basis, 
and they want to file their names with 
the clerk at the door early. One may 
be an old Japanese man who has had 
a summons served upon him and does 
not know what it is all about. A 
Negro who has lost his job and is 
facing eviction may be next. An 
Irishman with alimony troubles or a 
Jew whose son has been picked up 
for throwing rocks at a streetcar may 
come in. The area is filled with rep- 
resentatives of all races who go to 
make up the mass of America’s popu- 
lation and all from time to time find 
themselves in need of advice and aid. 
As the fame of the court grows, more 
and more people from other wards 
make their way to the People’s Court 
on Cottage Grove Avenue. All are 
taken care of. 


Committeeman Plunkett attempts 
at all times to keep a qualified panel 
of men and women on duty at the 
People's Court. The value of the 
competent advice and aid given out 
by the panel would be almost impos- 
sible to compute in dollars and cents. 
Judge Dunne and Judge McSweeney 
can talk from years of experience in 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
court. Assistant district attorney of 
the Juvenile Court John F. Keeley is 
a regular member and so are Negro 
attorneys James McLendon and 
Claude W. B. Holman. McLendon 
was Chicago's first Negro master in 
chancery in Cook County Superior 
Court and is now an arbitrator in the 
Industrial Commission of Illinois. 
Holman succeeded McLendon as mas- 
ter in chancery. 

Attorneys Harold Rosenfield, Mar- 
shall Korshak, David Landau and 
Harold Goldman bring a wealth of 
legal experience to every Monday's 
meeting. Theater owner Arthur 
Schoenstaedt and insurance broker 
Fannye Stein are regular panel mem- 
bers as is also William H. Gremley 
who represents Chicago's Commission 
on Human Relations. From time to 
time other judges, lawyers, business 
and professional men take part in the 
discussions. Judge Fred “Duke” 
Slater, former football star and now 
a municipal court judge, is another 
who has participated on panels. 

The panel is not always sympa- 
thetic to requests made by people be- 
fore the court. Take the case of the 


young Negro woman who was sepa- 
rated from her husband and was liv- 
ing with a “boyfriend.” She wanted 
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to know if her husband could be 
made to help support their two chil- 
dren if she took them into her new 
home. 

Judge McSweeney sternly repri- 
manded her for wanting to rear her 
two children (one 11 and the other 
12 years old) in an environment 
which violated the code of morals and 
decency in our society. 

“No court in the land would sanc- 
tion your rearing your children while 
living in an open state of adultery,” 
he said. “If you would get rid of 
this ‘sweetheart’ and get back to the 
two sweethearts whom a mother 
should be taking care of, then the 
court could compel your husband to 
support both you and your children.” 

Despite the heterogeneous popula- 
tion there are few cases involving ra- 
cial clashes brought before the Peo- 
ple’s Court. When Negroes first be- 
gan moving into the area over 25 
years ago clashes were frequent and 
several homes were bombed. Even 
ten years ago there was considerable 
trouble. Today, although there are 
still sections within the ward with re- 
strictive covenants, the area is now so 
racially mixed that open conflict is at 
a minimum. Not long ago a Negro 
did come before the court to protest 
that he had been beaten by white 
hoodlums on the street one night and 


that the city was very slow about tak- 
ing action. Investigation showed 
that the Commission on Human Rela- 
tions had already taken over the case 
and that the delay came because smart 
lawyers for the hoodlums were taking 
advantage of every legal loophole to 
have the case continued. 

The People’s Court cannot hope to 
settle all the troubles of the 115,000 
people who make up the Fourth 
Ward. Even if it met daily, the cases 
would prove too numerous for full 
consideration. But it is attempting to 
do what it can. Every Monday eve- 
ning from 10 to 20 cases are heard 
and discussed and in the past two 
years hundreds of people have been 
aided and comforted. 

Judges who have sat on the Peo- 
ple’s Court are in agreement that if 
there were more such organizations 
throughout the country regular court 
dockets would not be so crowded and 
many jails and prisons would not be 
adding additional wings. Friendly, 
competent counsel and aid will often 
straighten out a difficulty that may 
otherwise end up before the juvenile, 
domestic or criminal courts of our 
cities, 

Chicago's People’s Court is setting 
an example which other cities could 
do well to follow. 
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Aerial ceremony pays annual tribute to 


famed Negro woman flier 


SALUTE TO 
BESSIE COLEMAN 


BY JAMES GOODRICH 


ACH YEAR at high noon on 
Memorial Day upwards of 25 
- Negro-manned planes in sin- 
gle file nose low over Chicago's 
Lincoln Cemetery to allow women 
passengers to drop flowers on a grave 
marked ‘Bessie Coleman, 1892- 
1926” on handsome bronze granite. 
This simple aerial ceremony, inau- 
gurated with one plane in 1937, is 
the small but touching way that col- 
ored flying enthusiasts in the Windy 
City pay tribute to the pert, thirtyish 
ex-beautician who “broke the ice’’ in 
aviation for Negroes before she 
plunged to her death in a Texas air 
exhibition some’ 24 years ago. 
Bessie was not the nation’s first 
colored pilot, as has been claimed in 
many quarters. But she was unques- 
tionably the most important pioneer 
in the promotion of the Negro cause 
in U. S. aviation which now boasts 
of brown pilots in every major field 
but commercial airlining. 
The aggressive Miss Coleman first 
started throwing punches at color bar- 
riers in aerial circles back in 1924 
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when she trekked from one flying 
school to another, fighting for admis- 
sion as a student. None of them 
would accept her. Later she turned 
to nationally famed male aviators but 
they also refused, claiming that they 
didn't want to risk training women 
trainees. 

These setbacks did not crimp the 
determination to fly of the 5-foot-2, 
120-pound miss. She instead kept 
looking around for a place to study 
aeronautics. Before long she was ad- 
vised by some close friends to try 
France where there was no color line 
in aviation. 

One year later when Bessie had 
earned enough money for the trip 
from operations in her South Side 
beauty shop she sailed for Paris. 

As a student in France, Miss Cole- 
man made an enviable record which 
proved that she could go out and 
get what she wanted. 

Bessie returned to the U. S. after 
completing the course and imme- 
diately began campaigning for Ne- 
groes in aviation. Her regular attire 
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—flying officer's cap, shirt, trousers, 
jacket and boots—soon became a fa- 
miliar sight in eastern and southern 
cities where she often took her fight. 

During that time, Miss Coleman 
actively encouraged colored youths to 
take to flying. Some observers say 
now that if Negro youngsters had 
then shown the strong interest in 
aviation which they later did during 
the last World War, colored pilots 
would be handling planes on big 
commercial lines today. 

Bessie did her greatest bit of pro- 
motion for Negroes in flying with 
her daring stunts on national exhibi- 
tions during the era of the “crates” 
(first few years after World War I) 
when aerial acrobatics were at a pre- 
mium. Then it was considered coura- 
geous just to take a plane off the 
ground. 

The charming brown lassie -per- 
formed her death-defying tricks in a 
plane which she bought with the 
profits from her air shows. Her acts 
regularly attracted wide attention 
from white audiences and brought 
the Negro aviatrix a rating as a first- 
class pilot. 

Miss Coleman was not only a pio- 
neering Negro aviator but was also 
one of the first women of any race 
to take to the virgin field of flying. 
Proof that she was in the vanguard 
can be found in the fact that 13 
years after her death only 200 females 
had commercial licenses in the U. S. 

Today only 50 Negro women avia- 
tors hold commercial pilot licenses. 

Bessie was a big name in aviation 
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at least a decade before celebrated 
woman flyer Amelia Earhart garnered 
wide note with her globe-trotting ef- 
forts. 

But while the white aviatrix, lost 
in the Pacific Ocean in 1937, has 
been nationally honored for her con- 
tributions to women flying with an 
exhibit in Washington's Smithsonian 
Institute, Miss Coleman gets only a 
local tribute in the small Chicago 
ceremony which Negro pilot Cor- 
nelius R. Coffey, now an Air Corps 
captain, started some 13 years ago. 

This difference, many experts ex- 
plain, stems from an increased inter- 
est in the Earhart tradition by some 
1200 licensed white women pilots on 
the one hand, a decline in apprecia- 
tion by Negro aviatrixes for the pio- 
neering of Miss Coleman on the 
other. 

Records would seem to bear. them 
out. Only two colored females have 
attained any appreciable heights in 
aviation in the last decade. One is 
Chicagoan Willa B. Brown who got 
her wings at the Windy City’s Aero- 
nautical University in the late 1930's 
and went on to train a large number 
of Negro flight students in her South 
Side school. The other is Dorothy 
Darby who made a non-stop flight 
from New York to Los Angeles in 
1936. 

Strongest sign of the lack of inter- 
est in flying among Negro women is 
the fact that no more than three of 
them have flown in the yearly aerial 
tribute to Miss Coleman. 
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Post mortem of city’s 1949 race relations shows 


pathetic lack of preparation 


WHERE ST. LOUIS FAILED 


BY JAMES LAWRENCE 


Reprinted from The Survey 


PON entering the New Year, 
1950, a number of cities must 
wish that their handling of 

race relations, as of 1949, could be 
wiped from memory. Washington, 
Baltimore, and St. Louis are among 
them. But in none of these can the 
mistakes of last summer be torn off 
like the page of a calendar. 

Racial violence erupted in all three 
cities. Each case involved the use of 
recreational facilities, and in not one 
can the problem be said to have been 
solved successfully. The record is 
noteworthy simply because, if there is 
any sphere in which harmony might 
logically be advanced, it is in sports- 
manship and play. And what hap- 
pened ? 

In Baltimore, a young Negro was 
fatally stabbed in a fight with white 
youths in a city park. These parks 
are open to both whites and Negroes, 
but the two races were forbidden to 
play together, and still are. Later, in 


JAMES LAWRENCE, member of the 
staff of the St. Louis Post Dispatch, says he 
first ‘came face to face with the local race 
problem” as a member of the board of the 
St. Louis CIO Union Council. 
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November, the segregation law was 
applied in a Baltimore criminal court 
in the conviction of persons for pro- 
moting an interracial tennis tourna- 
ment. 

In Washington, Negroes and 
whites fought sporadically for two 
days at Anacostia Park, after the In- 
terior Department ended segregation 
in a public swimming pool. The 
solution was an order to close the 
pool. 

In St. Louis, the city government 
suddenly opened municipal swim- 
ming pools to both races, and the re- 
sult was the Fairgrounds Park riot. 
What occurred at that time and after- 
wards is cited here as a record of con- 
spicuous ineptitude. 

As of today, each of these cities is 
in a position of retreat on race rela- 
tions. If Washington, Baltimore, 
and St. Louis really desire to erase 
those incidents from memory, their 
only course lies in carefully planning 
and undertaking a new start toward 
civic harmony during the year ahead 
—and in making a success of it. And 
since the desire for advance undoubt- 
edly is stirring in other cities, they 
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also may profit from last summer's 
experience. All will wish to avoid 
the sort of racial trouble which shad- 
owed 1949. So we turn to St. Louis 
for closer examination—largely a 
story of what not to do. 

On Tuesday, June 21, at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, several hundred 
young boys went in to swim at the 
outdoor pool at Fairgrounds Park in 
North St. Louis. For the first time, 
there were Negroes among them— 
perhaps 30 or 40. In half an hour 
or so, a group of larger white boys 
gathered outside the enclosure, shout- 
ing threats at the Negro swimmers. 
Police were summoned to escort the 
Negro children safely from the pool. 
No other Negroes entered the water 
that day. 

Then during the late afternoon 
there were scattered reports of inter- 
racial fighting in and around Fair- 
grounds Park. Police turned Negro 
youths away from the area and dis- 
persed groups of whites. At 6 o'clock 
in the evening, a reporter saw a group 
of 15 white boys, none over 14-years 
old, listening to an obscene harangue 
by two agitators. 

Other witnesses told of similar in- 
stances of adults urging children to 
violence. None of the agitators was 
identified. 

By nightfall, various sports and 
games had drawn several thousand 
persons to the park, and in the space 
of the next hour, there occurred 
numerous and scattered attacks on 
Negroes. Many were brutally beaten 
by teenagers and young men with 
lead pipe and baseball bats, and some 
were cut with knives. The only rea- 
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son the violence was not greater was 
the scarcity of Negroes in the vicinity 
who could be attacked. 

Finally, a riot call brought 150 


policemen to the neighborhood. 
They turned traffic away from the 
park and broke up the roaming gangs 
of young hoodlums. Already five 
Negroes and one white boy had been 
injured seriously, while many more 
were cut or bruised. 

Three whites and four Negroes 
were arrested, on charges of inciting 
to riot or disturbance of the peace. 

Was this actually a “race riot’’? 
Two races were involved and there 
was rioting on a limited scale, which 
police action kept from growing 
worse. On the other hand, the inci- 
dent could not be compared with the 
terrible bloodshed in East St. Louis 
in 1917, or in Detroit early in the 
war. Unlike these riots, the St. Louis 
experience was not preceded by any 
noticeable rise in tension between the 
races and no great increase in tension 
followed it. This latter fact is a real 
encouragement to future action, 
whenever it may be undertaken. 

Another fact about the St. Louis 
violence has not received sufficient at- 
tention. On the same day, Negro and 
white children swam together in the 
city at two other public pools and also 
used a wading pool. One was in a 
downtown slum area, and all were 
rather distant from the trouble spot. 
There was no trouble of any kind at 
these three pools. 

Then why the brutality at Fair- 
grounds Park? Some of the white 
boys who fought there were recog- 
nized as part of a loosely organized 


| late teen-age “gang.” But nobody 
| has adequately explained the violence 
in this one place and the lack of it 
everywhere else. 

George Schermer, director of the 
Mayor's Interracial Committee of De- 
troit, was promptly called to St. 
Louis to study the situation, and he 
made an excellent report. He did not 
take up the geographical or neighbor- 
hood factors of race hatred. What his 
report does is to outline, point after 
point, a general community negli- 
gence in race relations. 

This problem of interracial recrea- 
tion really presents the whole field of 
segregation in miniature. It is a field 
in which St. Louis did far too little 
too slowly, then suddenly tried to do 
too much too fast. 

Missouri is a so-called border state, 
where northern and southern atti- 
tudes combine to form uncertain 
boundaries around the races. Segre- 
gation in public schools is state law, 
although in Catholic schools Arch- 
bishop Joseph E. Ritter broke the col- 
or line. Jim Crow is the rule in hotels 
and nearly all restaurants, but not the 
rule in public transportation. It exists 
in theaters, but not in public build- 
ings. 

The same contrasts affect St. 
Louis’s recreational facilities. Both 
races use the parks (or at least the 
lawns in the parks), and golf and 
tennis in these parks are unrestricted. 
But only nine of 49 supervised play- 
grounds are open to Negroes, and the 
few municipal swimming pools have 
always been rigidly segregated, ex- 
cept for this one violent day. 

The city’s recreational provisions 
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are far from adeanate. Park Com- 
missioner Palmer Baumes said in an 
annual report, “We have only about 
one-third the area needed for a city 
the size of ours.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, competition for use of 
recreational facilities is inevitable, 
and many sociologists believe that 
competition heightens racial animos- 
ity. 
Studies by the Social Planning 
Council indicate strong dissatisfaction 
among St. Louis Negroes as to their 
conditions. This is natural. In 50 
years, while the city’s total population 
has increased 31 per cent,- the Negro 
population increased 234 per cent, to 
120,000. That makes it 14 per cent 
of the total population. This large 
minority is jammed into a narrow belt 
which includes most of the city’s 
slums. 

So the background of the Fair- 
grounds Park incident is fairly clear. 
Racial restrictions had long been im- 
posed on facilities that were inade- 
quate for both races. Animosity was 
present, though it had never reached 
the point of widespread attention. 
Against prejudice, says the Schermer 
report, there was no aggressive lead- 
ership, and it adds: 

“St. Louis is psychologically un- 
prepared to undertake the adjust- 
ments which changing population, 
economic, and social conditions are 
forcing upon the community. It is 
not a case of some people wanting to 
move too fast, but a large majority 
wanting to move too slowly.” 

Against this background, Mayor 
Joseph M. Darst’s new city adminis- 
tration took office. His director of 
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public welfare, John J. O'Toole, soon 
learned that the question of admitting 
Negroes to swimming pools ‘came up 
every year.’ Park Commissioner 
Baumes had followed a policy of seg- 
regation in the past, but now he asked 
O'Toole what to do about it. * 

Things happened too quickly. Af- 
ter delaying an answer to Baumes, 
O'Toole finally stated on the Friday 
before the public pools were to open 
that there was ‘no basis for keeping 
Negroes out of the pools. They are 
citizens like everybody else and have 
every legal right to enter any public 
facility.” 

On the following Monday, report- 
ers learned of O'Toole’s order that 
Negroes were to be admitted to the 
municipal pools if they requested ad- 
mittance. This was news. The 
Globe-Democrat ran a front page 
headline: ‘Pools and Playgrqunds 
Open to Both Races.” 

That was the first the public heard 
about it. The police hadn’t heard 
about it, either. They insisted they 
were never officially informed. A 
few extra policemen were sent to the 
parks only because a district captain 
suspected there might be trouble. 

On Tuesday, the pools opened and 
in Fairgrounds Park trouble broke 
loose. That same evening, Mayor 
Darst rescinded the order opening the 
pools to Negroes. Segregation was 
reimposed, The Fairgrounds Park 
pool and two others were closed and 
remained closed and out of use all the 
hot summer. St. Louis had taken one 
highly uncertain step forward and 
two in quick retreat. 

This new policy of ending segre- 
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gation in swimming pools was adopt- 
ed without sufficient thought and 
with no preparation. This was obvi- 
ous. The Post-Dispatch, which al- 
ways had stood for fair racial policies, 
had this to say: “If Director O'Toole 
thought in advance about the change 
he made in long established munici- 
pal policy, there is nothing to show 

Now, assuming the risks of hind- 
sight and conjecture, let us see what 
could be learned from the experience. 
What should the Mayor or Director 
O'Toole, or anybody else, have done 
to make a success of the worthy pur- 
pose of wiping out segregation at the 
public pools? Mr. O'Toole found 
that there was no legal excuse for the 
old rule. How was he to change the 
accepted practice? 

Since the director was inexperi- 
enced in his new office, he certainly 
ought to have mobilized all the intel- 
ligence and power of the city govern- 
ment behind him in a long range 
plan. Nothing should have been 
abrupt or hurried, nothing left to 
surprise. 

The segregation policy in all rec- 
reation areas as a whole should have 
been reviewed. Swimming pools 
might not be the best places to break 
segregation. In the schedule of priori- 
ties, playgrounds and ball diamonds 
might come first, pools as a second 
step. 

Police supervision and protection 
should have been mandatory. There 
is always some danger from malcon- 
tents when segregation is wiped out. 
At Fairgrounds Park, the police final- 
ly turned out to a riot call, which is 
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one call that always comes too late. 

The police should have been es- 
pecially trained in racial relations. 
Though the Schermer report com- 
mended the police force, it also stated 
that many Negroes believe that "'po- 
lice enforce the law in favor of white 
people.” The report suggested a 
trained Race Relations Detail—some- 
thing which the police force of every 
large city ought to have. 

Any effort to end segregation in 
recreation should have been incor- 
porated into a larger program for 
creating more adequate recreational 
facilities for the whole community. 
The majority should be given a stake 
in the needs of the minority. 

Above all, the fault in St. Louis 
was that no selling job was done in 
advance. The public should have 
been informed of the immediate 
policy, the long range program, and 
of their advantages. Newspapers 
and radio would have joined gladly 
in a civic educational program, if 
there had been any concerted effort to 
devise one. Here was basically a 
public relations problem, with abso- 
lutely no recognition of that fact. 

In sorry retrospect, the Fairgrounds 
Park incident can ‘be credited with 
one good result. It led to some 
healthy soul-searching and to the 
hope, at least, for consistent action 
against Jim Crow in St. Louis some- 
time in the future. As to the present, 
St. Louis left 1949 in worse condition 
than she began it. 

One week after the rioting, a new 
Council on Human Relations, ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, held its first 
meeting. It. consisted of citizens 


prominent in civic and welfare work, 
of the various religious faiths, Negro 
as well as white. The Mayor prom- 
ised to seek an appropriation for the 
Council, and he also gave the agency 
wide latitude to “enlist all potential 
community forces in an effort to make 
more secure and to extend democratic 
rights. . 

As a flying start, the Council ar- 
ranged for the Schermer report. After 
that, however, months passed without 
visible signs of accomplishment. 

Toward the end of 1949, it became 
apparent that the Council was en- 
gaged in a dispute with the Mayor 
over its organization and function. 
Mayor Darst insisted that the Coun- 
cil’s executive secretary should be his 
own appointee, not subject to civil 
service and really not even responsi- 
ble to the Council. 

Naturally, the Council members 
wanted to choose their own staff as a 
measure of autonomy. But Mayor 
Darst overruled them and further said 
that the Council agreed that he should 
be responsible, in the end, for any 
racial program. 

This was hardly an encouraging 
start. The dispute not only consumed 
time and energy that should have 
been spent on constructive effort, but 
it placed political considerations in 
the middle of what ought to be a non- 
political program. The administra- 
tion's ineptness was to blame, at least 
partly, for the Fairgrounds trouble, 
and apparently it had learned very 
little. 

Whether the community _ itself 
learned anything is problematical. 
The majority of the citizens assuredly 
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deplored the Fairgrounds riot. For 
days afterward, the press carried let- 
ters commenting on the “juvenile de- 
linquency” that was displayed there. 
Very few commented, however, on 
any adult delinquencies. 

There has been no evident change 
in the behavior of St. Louisans, their 
leadership, or their institutions, to- 
ward racial matters. Churches, which 
resounded with sermons on the Fair- 
grounds riot, proceed along their 
usual patterns of segregation. In 
spite of certain Catholic parishes 
which had broken the race line, the 
ideal of brotherhood has not altered 
the arrangement of many pews else- 
where. 

Newspapers, which denounced the 
outbreak, persistently identify a-per- 
son as a Negro every time one is ar- 
rested. This racial stereotype is con- 
sidered news in St. Louis, no matter 
how much prejudice it may create. 

Hotels, restaurants—yes, even hos- 
pitals—still serve one race or the 
other, but seldom both. The St. 
Louis Hotel Association opposed an 
antisegregation ordinance on grounds 
that it would discourage business, 
adding piously that “we cannot com- 
pel our customers to accept the 
thoughts expressed here’’! 

These are all noticeable areas of 
community conduct or misconduct in 
race relations. There are three others 
in which prejudice does the most di- 
rect harm to minorities, involving the 
public schools, housing, and employ- 
ment opportunities. The segregated 
public schools, of course, teach preju- 
dice—if only by example. 

Housing in St. Louis is almost en- 
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tirely segregated, though not by law. 
In spite of the United States Supreme 
Court rule against enforcement of re- 
strictive covenants, contracts of this 
character are maintained by realty in- 
terests and largely govern the ghettos. 
More extensive provisions for low- 
rent public housing for Negroes are 
urgently in order. Three times as 
many families per block are crowded 
into the Negro areas as into the white. 
The city, and certainly its Council on 
Human Relations, will need to muster 
every possible influence to reduce 
housing restrictions and their depress- 
ing effect on land values as well as on 
people. 

Employment opportunities for Ne- 
gtoes improved during the war, then 
declined somewhat. In the garment 
and other industries, some firms have 
an organized procedure for introduc- 
ing Negroes into their shops. Several 
CIO unions also have provided good 
leadership in employment. The rec- 
ord elsewhere, however, indicates that 
a fair employment practices agency is 
the best guarantee of jobs for minori- 
ties. So far, FEPC legislation has got 
nowhere in St. Louis or in the Mis- 
souri legislature. The advancement 
of such measures will be the best test 
for the Council on Human Relations 
and the city government. 

St. Louis must admit, on leaving 
1949, that not enough of the instru- 
ments of racial progress have been 
adopted, and that those of whom 
leadership might be expected have 
largely failed to lead. 

And what of the body politic? The 
Schermer report states that a majority 
of the white residents are ill-informed 
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about Negro living conditions, and 
support segregation. On the other 
hand, Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman 
says, ‘I am convinced that a majority 
of citizens of St. Louis are opposed 
to segregation.” Actually, nobody 
knows what the average citizen 
thinks. A skilled survey would be 
revealing. If the Council on Human 
Relations could dissect out the general 
prejudices and the reasons for them, 
it could present a shocking indictment 
of bigotry—to the surprise of very 
many of those guilty. At the very 
least it should indicate where to go 
from here. 

This backward look at St. Louis 
in 1949 cannot be called bright. The 


bungling, unprepared-for, half-_ 


hearted poke at segregation of last 
summer could produce the same 
wounds and shame—or worse— 
whenever repeated in the same way. 
The wonder is that St. Louis has not 
suffered a more acutely aggravated 
hangover. Instead, it has lapsed into 
stagnation. But even a little detailed 
observation makes it clear that really 
intelligent and energetic steps need 
not fail at all, in St. Louis or almost 
anywhere else. The problem for St. 
Louis is to make sure that the stagna- 
tion does not persist. Proper prepa- 
ration, proper management—there is 
the heart of it. It is fundamentally a 
question of leadership. The Mayor's 
Council on Human Relations, the nat- 


ural spearhead, is by this time largely 
a frustrated and disgusted group, 
some of its best members having 
turned in their resignations. Certain 
agencies such as the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews have 
made an effort in limited areas, but 
no full scale civic drive against the 
various outcroppings of race discrim- 
ination has made itself felt in recent 
years. When will it appear, and from 
where ? 

Only a few days after the Fair- 
grounds Park violence, Mayor Darst 
said, “‘We are proud of our reputa- 
tion for tolerance and friendly inter- 
group relationships.” 

Pride, of course, is supposed to go 
before a fall, not after. But let it be 
said right here that St. Louis /s proud 
of its record, and has cause for pride. 
During the war, a citizens’ committee 
and the police worked hard and suc- 
cessfully, and the city had none of 
the racial violence which broke out 
elsewhere. Negroes have been ad- 
mitted to St. Louis University, and 
to graduate schools at Washington 
University. There has been progress. 

If Fairgrounds Park means any- 
thing, though, it means that St. Louis 
has been too proud. Smugness is the 
enemy of civic unity and human de- 
cency, whether in St. Louis or any 
other city. The passing year repeated 
this story, as a lesson for those who 


may act on it in 1950. 
Copyright, The Survey (January 1950) 
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..» EMMETT J. SCOTT 


OME 30 years ago the name of 
Dr. Emmett J. Scott made news- 
paper headlines, It was on the 

tongue of every Negro and even 
found its way into the hallowed pages 
of Who's Who in America. 

Hailed as a statesman and a dip- 
lomat, this Ralph Bunche of yester- 
year gained nation-wide prominence 
when he was appointed Special As- 
sistant to Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker during World War I. He 
was also a member of the first Dis- 
trict of Columbia parole board and 
was the first Negro to be elected vice 
president of the National Council of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Beginning his unique career with 
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an 18-year stint as secretary and com- 
panion to Booker T. Washington, the 
Texas-born ex-editor has been secre- 
tary to a number of important organ- 
izations and institutions including 22 
years with the National Negro Busi- 
ness League and 19 years with How- 
ard University (secretary-treasurer 
and business manager). For the past 
26 years Dr. Scott has been secretary 
of the Southern Education Founda- 
tion, a newly consolidated four-fund 
$3,000,000 corporation. 

Today at 77 the familiar Wash- 
ington figure is still prominent, still 
active. Always a staunch Republican, 
Dr. Scott became assistant publicity 
director and advisor on Negro affairs 
to the chairman of the GOP National 
Committee a year following his re- 
tirement in 1938. 

Five years ago he was loaned by 
his party to the Sun Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where he was director 
of employment and personnel rela- 
tions at Shipyard Number Four, fa- 
mous for the building of Navy hos- 
pital ships and barges. 

Dr. Scott still devotes much of his 
time to public relations, but his great- 
est delight is in reading and writing. 
He is author of a monograph and 
four books, including the History of 
the Negro in World War I. 
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Blind physically and racially, great American writer 
egro woman who befriended him 


married 


LAFCADIO HEARN’S 
OTHER WIFE 


BY MARK HARRIS 


HE visual world of Lafcadio 
Hearn was always a clouded per- 
spective. 

Hearn—philosopher, poet, artist— 
suffered an eye injury as a lad, while 
engaged in a schoolyard frolic. As a 
result, the iris of his left eye became 
covered with a milky film, and his 
right eye, forced to do double duty, 
soon weakened. A _ physician re- 
ported: “He had about 25 diopters 
of myopia, to use the jargon of the 
oculist, and consequently he knew 
little about the appearance of objects 
even a few feet away.” 

Symbolically and_ psychologically 
these facts are central to an under- 
standing of Heart; they are particu- 
larly important in attempting to get 
to the root of those biographical facts 
of his life which have caused so much 
explosive controversy since his death 
in Japan in 1904. 

Most of the controversy revolves 
about the fact that Hearn, sightless 
genius that he was, had the effrontery 
to take a Negro wife and, later, to 
take a yellow one, and along the way 
to fire literary pot-shots at a white 
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civilization he did not entirely re- 
spect. Only recently are students de- 
voting themselves to his intellectual 
contributions. His early critics, many 
of them victims of galloping cases of 
race prejudice, are unable to accept 
Hearn as a top-flight literary figure 
because of his (to them) eccentric 
matrimonial behavior. But in the 
half-century since his death there has 
been a growing effort to rescue his 
reputation; an enlightened literati, no 
longer so easily shocked by personal 
or philosophic irregularity, is begin- 
ning to see Hearn as the advanced 
thinker he was—a 20th-Century fig- 
ure who lived by chance in the 19th. 
The story of Hearn, as it emerges, 
stamps him as something infinitely 
more noble than “a queer sort of 
human cocktail,” as one writer de- 
scribed him a quarter-century ago. 
Lafcadio Hearn was born just 100 
years ago on the island of Santa 
Maura, off the coast of Greece. His 
mother, Rose Tessima, was a Greek 
girl, his father a British army sur- 
geon. Through his mother Hearn 
was descended from Moors, Arabs, 
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and Gypsies, as well as Greeks, and 
through his father from both Irish 
and English. Neither of his parents 
seemed willing to assume the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood; thus Hearn, 
at the age of seven, was given into 
the hands of his Aunt Sarah, a sternly 
religious Irishwoman who hoped to 
make a priest of the boy. 

Perhaps she went about her task 
too energetically, for he soon rebelled 
against her strict dogma. He ran 
away from the Jesuit school near 
Rouen, to which she sent him, and 
went to Paris. He remained a deeply 
religious man throughout his life, 
but, possibly as a result of this early 
experience, he was never religious in 
the orthodox, institutional sense. Of 
his life with Aunt Sarah he later 
wrote: “I then believed in goblins 
and ghosts. Before going to sleep I 
would always cover up my head to 
prevent them from looking at me; 
and I used to scream when I felt 
them pulling at my bed-clothes.”” On 
the wall of his room there hung a 
painting of the Virgin and Child. 
To Hearn the figures seemed to be 
of a brown hue. “I fancied that 
the brown virgin represented my 
mother.’’ Here may be found at least 
a partial psychological explanation of 
the fact that in later life Hearn gravi- 
tated always to the society of colored 
peoples: American Indians, American 
Negroes, West Indians, Chinese, and 
Japanese. 

In any case, the trying years spent 
with his Aunt Sarah were made ad- 
ditionally unhappy by his eye injury. 
Not only was his vision impaired, 
but the left side of his face was 
grossly disfigured. He became, and 
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remained, acutely sensitive to what 
he fancied was a grotesque face, and 
this element, too, had the psycho- 
logical effect of quickening his sym- 
pathies toward others who, for one 
reason or another, fell short of so- 
ciety’s standards of physical perfec- 
tion. 

From Paris, in 1869, he sailed for 
New York City. Here, penniless, 
hungry, he lived for two years in the 
public parks and libraries. Here, too, 
he developed a sensitive artistic bent. 
New York, then as now, was a hurly- 
burly metropolis, with little to offer 
the soul of an artist. But at the time 
Hearn was unable to protest in an 
articulate way the ferocity of the city. 
Not until 20 years later, after a two- 
year stay in the West Indies, was 
he able to write of his New York 
experience. In the Indies, among 
black people, he found for the first 
time a sense of peace. He compared 
New York and the Indies thus: ‘The 
moment I get into all this beastly 
machinery called New York I get 
caught in some belt and whirled 
madly in all directions until I have 
no sense left. This city drives me 
crazy—or, if you prefer, crazier. . . 
Architecture and mechanics run mad. 
One has to live by intuition and move 
by steam. I think an earthquake 
might produce some improvement. | 
want to get back under a violet sky, 
among green peaks, where clothing 
is superfluous and reading too much 
of an exertion, where everybody 
sleeps fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four.” 

His West Indian stories are peo- 
pled with black characters, with vivid 
descriptions of Martinique, and with 
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the report of his spiritual experience 
on the island, “the strange passion 
of its black Christ.” 

In the United States again, Hearn 
was lured by the South. In New 
York he read of the romance of ante- 
bellum Dixie. (These were the days 
before the Richard Wrights, the Lil- 
lian Smiths and the Erskine Cald- 
wells, of course.) Hearn, a roman- 
tic, headed south. Six years after- 
ward a somewhat disillusioned Hearn 
wrote of New Orleans: “It is a dead 
bride crowned with orange flowers.” 
He added: ‘In China they have the 
Street of the 18,000 Grandmothers, 
the Street of the Innumerable Vir- 
tues, the Street of the 17,000,000 
Dragons. But they have not got the 
Street of the 19,000 Dogs, or the 
Street of the Invisible Policeman, or 
the Street of the 30,000 Stinks. Such 
names are more appropriate to civil- 
ized cities.” 

In 1871, prior to his residence in 
New Orleans, he reached Cincinnati. 
He spent six years here as a news- 
paperman, and it was here, a wan- 
derer, an unwanted child, that he 
found love for the first time. 

It is no surprise that his lover— 
later his wife—should have been a 
Negro woman. Her name was Al- 
thea Foley. 

In Cincinnati, and later in New 
Orleans, Hearn’s somewhat unusual 
interests time and again led him into 
corners of the cities not usually ex- 
plored by working newspapermen. A 
Chinaman, Char Lee, was Hearn’s 
close friend in Cincinnati; they based 
their friendship on a mutual interest 
in the mysteries of Chinese music. 
Here, too, he was to be found often 
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among the Negro workers on the 
levee, whose work-songs Hearn pre- 
served long before the interest in 
American folk or work music was 
quite respectable. For efforts of this 
sort Hearn was thought to be eccen- 
tric: good Americans simply didn’t 
go to such places and do such things 
—and certainly they didn’t mingle 
with such people. ‘But,’ says Jean 
Temple, a recent biographer, “it 
should be remembered that being un- 
American Hearn was quite without 
color prejudice.” 

Later, in New Orleans, Hearn 
gathered Creole songs and studied 
cultural patterns among the Choctaw 
Indians, and for the Item he was per- 
mitted to write upon such topics as 
‘The Chinese Question in the West,” 
“Lynching and Lawmaking,” and 
“The Apotheosis of the Negro.” He 
was an early advocate of woman's 
suffrage. Temple insists that Hearn 
made “a genuine contribution to the 
knowledge of folklore, but his own 
modesty, and the fact that anthro- 
pology is a study of more interest to 
us than to his generation, have com- 
bined to obscure his work.” (It is 
considered a certainty that a folk 
story made famous by George Wash- 
ington Cable—a tale involving the 
heroism of a Georgia Negro during 
a fire on a steamboat—was originally 
unearthed by Hearn.) 

But back to Cincinnati—and Al- 
thea Foley: Hearn was at this time 
employed by the Enquirer. He was 
residing in a none-too-elegant board- 
ing house where Miss Foley was em- 
ployed as housemaid. His working 
schedule was irregular, and he often 
returned home at odd hours during 
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the night to find that Althea had 
saved warm food for him. Some- 
times, in the late hours, she sat with 
him as he ate his warmed-over meal. 
She must have listened (with what 
degree of understanding we do not 
know) to his theories of modern life, 
and it was she who kept his sparse 
wardrobe cleaned and pressed, al- 
though it was not part of her job to 
do so. These were gestures Lafcadio 
appreciated. Althea was one of the 
few persons whe, by a show of kind- 
ness, did anything at all to relieve 
the cold friendlessness of Hearn’s 
American days. Between the two a 
deep friendship arose. 

Temple describes Althea Foley as 
a “handsome, splendid” woman, and 


says that she became Hearn’s mis- 


tress prior to their marriage. Temple 
treats the matter lightly, as it should 
be treated, but at least one lesser 
biographer discourses upon it at some 
length, and with little understand- 
ing: he attributes Hearn’s interest in 
Miss Foley to ‘‘a lascivious curious- 
ity . . . some sadistic inclination, 
legacy of a Moorish forbear whose 
harem had been filled with Nubian 
concubines.” This, of course, is non- 
sense, but the implication has per- 
sisted at the expense of Hearn’s rep- 
utation. 

The truth of the matter is that a 
man of Hearn’s disposition, with a 
sturdy democratic outlook, with wide 
sympathy. for all living creatures, 
could and did fall in love with a 
brown woman as easily as with a 
white one. All Nature was precious 
to him. One recalls that he once 
fired a pistol in anger at a man who 
was abusing a cat, that in Japan he 
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mourned the death of a pet insect, 
and that in New Orleans, at severe 
financial loss to himself, he operated 
“The Hard Times,” a restaurant, in 
which he served meals at five cents 
per course to poor people, white and 
Negro. The biographer who smeared 
Hearn as a sexual adventurer is the 
same who stated elsewhere that octo- 
roon women do not marry Negro 
men because of ‘‘a feeling of refine- 
ment inherited from the white side 
of their ancestry.” 

While living in the boarding house 
where Althea was employed, Lafca- 
dio became seriously ill. The Negro 
woman nursed him through his ill- 
ness. He believed she had saved his 
life, and he proposed marriage. 

Against the advice of his friends 
and associates he applied for a mar- 
riage license, only to find that Ohio 
law prohibited marriage between 
white and Negro partners. Never- 
theless, a semi-legal ceremony was 
performed, with the result that Hearn 
was promptly fired from his job with 
the Enquirer and, according to Tem- 
ple, “he began to be ostracized” in 
Cincinnati. 

Life became more and more un- 
bearable, and soon after his marriage 
he left Cincinnati for New Orleans. 
Exactly why Althea did not accom- 
pany him is not known: possibly Cin- 
cinnati was far enough south for her, 
or perhaps the Hearn-Foley marriage, 
like many another, simply did not 
work. In any case Althea dropped 
from the picture and was not heard 
from again until after Hearn’s death, 
at which time she filed a legal brief 
contending that she was entitled to 
the widow's share of his estate. The 
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courts inspected the documents she 
produced to prove her marriage to 
Hearn, but eventually decided against 
her on the grounds that Ohio law 
invalidated the evidence. 

Hearn spent the last 14 years 
of his life as a university professor 
in Japan. He became a Japanese citi- 
zen, took a Japanese name—Yakumo 
Koizumi—and a Japanese wife. She 
bore him four children. 

To the end of his days he thought 
of himself as both an Occidental and 
an Oriental. He advocated a merger 
of East and West into a unified 
whole, believing that Eastern philos- 
ophy and Western technology might 
make of the earth a vast, abundant, 
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highly civilized state. 

With age, his eyes grew worse. So, 
sensitive were they that he had to do 
his writing on yellow paper because 
the glare of white paper was painful 
to him. But his inner vision never 
dimmed. More than a half-century 
ago he foresaw a unity of all man- 
kind, and he warned that unless such 
a unity became a reality the peoples 
of the earth were in danger of sow- 
ing the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion. 

“One are we all,” he wrote, “even 
as Light is, though unspeakable the 
millions of the vibrations whereby it 
is made. One are we all.” 


A SCREEN WRITER, frantic to locate a place to live, asked 
Eden Ahbez (Nature Boy) if he knew where he could find a house. 

Ahbez replied: “House? Boy, you're getting soft. Why don't 
you live out in the open air, let old Mother Nature cover you with 
a blanket of stars, and have the blue firmament above as a roof?” 

“Frankly,” said the screen-playboy, “I had in mind something a 
bit smaller.” 


Irving Hoffman, Hollywood Reporter 
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WHEN Bill Robinson celebrated his 
61st birthday by dancing down Broadway 
from 61st street to the Broadhurst Theater 
where he was appearing in The Hot 
Mikado, people marveled at his stamina. 
Few knew that Robinson did the dance 
twice that day. His press-agent, Bill Doll, 
had sent a note to the news camera men 
giving the estimated time that he would 
pass certain points enroute. But Robinson 
covered the 61-block distance so quickly 
that the photographers missed him. 

They went to his dressing room at the 
theater and complained. ‘Just get me my 
hat,”” was Robinson's answer, “and I'll do 
it again.” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


WHEN WIFE Fannie, to whom Bill 
Robinson had been married for 20 years, 
asked the famous tapper for a $200,000 
settlement in exchange for a divorce so he 
could marry 23-year-old Sue Dash, Bill 
asked protestingly, “Why should I pay so 
much?” “If you want the chicken,” came 
back Fannie, “then I want the pot!” 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


* 


STORIES about Bill Robinson are 
legion, but the one which best typified his 
character was the relation that existed be- 
tween him and his Irish manager, Marty 
Forkins. They started and grew up to- 
gether in show business. For 41 years, 
they were an inseparable combination, with 
Forkins handling the business affairs and 
Bojangles giving out with the greatest 
thythm the show world ever has known. 
During that association, Robinson rose in 
status from a $150-a-week dancer to a 
$7,500-a-week star of movies, theaters and 
cafes. But never was there a written con- 
tract between Robinson and Forkins. A 
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BITS ABOUT BOJANGLES 


shake of the hands 41 years ago sufficed. 
A gentleman's agreement held them to- 
gether. 
Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
* * 

ON HIS WAY back from a Boston 
theater where a new musical was being 
tried out, Bill Robinson saw a group of 
eight people listening to a soap-box orator 
on Boston Commons one cold wintry night. 
Robinson halted his cab to study the scene. 

“They look like they ain't having any 
fun,” the dancer told his companion. “‘Peo- 
ple who stand in the cold just to listen to 
a guy talk are entitled to a little fun.” 

Getting out of the car, Bill asked per- 
mission to mount the soap-box and there 
did his tap dance routines for an hour. 

Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
* * * 

ONCE when Bill Robinson was play- 
ing in a Southern theater, some fellow 
actors went next door for a nickel cup of 
coffee. They were charged $1 for a cup 
because “you are what you are.” When 
they told Robinson what happened, the 
dancer promptly went to the restaurant 
and ordered a cup of coffee. Placing his 
famous gold-plated pistol on the table, 
Bojangles inquired politely, ‘How much?” 

The manager gulped, ‘Five cents!” 

Hazel Scott 

ONCE WHILE Bill Robinson was play- 
ing the Cafe Zanzibar in New York, he 
stopped dancing and announced that Henry 
Ford of Detroit was in the audience. He 
would like him to take a bow. Everyone 
craned their necks to see the noted Mr. 
Ford 

“Oh, pardon me,” said Bill, wickedly, 
“I thought it was Mr. Ford because I saw 
his car setting out in front.” 

Earl Wilson, New York Post 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST HONORS 
ever bestowed upon Bill Robinson was ad- 
mittance into the organization known as 
the Grand Street Boys. Only other man 
ever chosen as its honorary member was 
Cardinal Hayes. On Bill's 60th birthday 
the club held a party in his honor at which 
ex-Mayor Walker referred to him as 
“probably the greatest dancer in the world 
today.” Robinson declared that he had no 
intention of quitting. “When I'm 102,” 
he told his friends, “I'm going to stop 
dancing and start a dancing school.” 

Current Biography 

WHEN THE OCCUPANT of an ad- 
joining booth in a mid-town restaurant 
objected to Bill Robinson's presence, the 
manager advised the dancer to leave and 
thus avoid unpleasantness. 

“Have you got a $10 bill?” asked Rob- 
mson. 

“Sure, said the bewildered manager, 
handing him one. 

Robinson took the bill, extracted six 
$10 notes from his own well-filled wallet 
and rolled them all in one ball. “Close 
your eyes for a moment,” he directed. The 
other man complied. “Here,” said Bill, 
extending the seven bills, “‘let’s see you 
pick out the colored one.” He was served. 

* * 

“ABOUT 40 YEARS AGO I landed 
back in Richmond without a job,” said 
Bill Robinson, recalling his start in show 
business. “I had to take a job as waiter, 
but I wasn't a good waiter and spilled a 
bowl of oyster soup all over the gentleman 
I was serving. While I was apologizing, 
the headwaiter rushed up and asked the 
man to excuse me, I was a dancer, not a 
waiter. The customer didn’t believe him 
and demanded to see me dance. Right 
there in the restaurant I started dancing, 
and I made that customer my friend. That 
friend was Marty Forkins, my present 
boss.” 

WHEN BILL WAS UMPIRE of a New 
York police baseball team, a white rookie 
broke his ankle and a colored copper 
broke his arm. Bill got up a benefit and 
gave the wives of both men $900 each. 


Not long after, he was summoned to the 
police station. “I didn't do anything,” 
protested the dancer, ‘what do they want 
with me?” When he arrived they asked 
him for his pistol, his old one which he 
had a permit to carry all over the world to 
protect his money and jewels. He took 
out the weapon and handed it over. In 
return they presented him with the famous 
gold-plated, pearl-handled gun which he 
carried until he died. “Mr. Robinson,” 
they told him, “You are the Mayor of 
Harlem. We hope you'll never have to 
use this getting into trouble.” 
* * 


BILL’S MANAGER often threatened to 
do something to keep him from giving his 
money away, but the King of Taps would 
not stop. “I've made a lot of people 
happy,” he said, “and done a lot of good, 
but mostly I've done myself gocd. I've 
got a lot of kicks out of every cent of it, 
and I've made friends that amount to ‘way 
more than the money ever would have.” 

* 


FOR 40 YEARS Bill Robinson con- 
sumed a pint of ice cream regularly for 
breakfast. His only sicknesses were three 
attacks of ptomaine poisoning. It was said 
that his conversation was largely “‘anec- 
dotal,”” his language mostly ‘laconic’ and 
his singing “uninspired.” He played no 
musical instrument. With his dancing 
feet, it wasn’t necessary. 

* 

BILL ROBINSON'S delightful sense of 
humor made him one of the late President 
Roosevelt's favorite entertainers. In 1944, 
Bojangles appeared at a political rally in 
Madison Square Garden where Harry S. 
Truman, then the Senator from Missouri, 
was the main speaker. After Bojangles 
finished dancing he turned to Mr. Truman 
and asked that this message be delivered 
to FDR: 

“I know that after election day, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may do a lot of shuffling 
with this New Deal. Be sure to tell the 
President that when he’s doing that shuf- 
fling, not to pull the spades out of the 
deck!” 

Irv Kupcinet, Chicago Sun-Times 
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Coming In June 


MISS LIL’S NEIGHBORS By Samuel Grafion 


Down in Clayton, Georgia, where Lillian Smith lives and writes such 
revolutionary books (for a Southern lady) as Strange Fruit and Killers 
of the Dream, folks love her, but leave her strange career strictly alone. 
The local paper won't review her books and she isn’t even considered as 
an author by the town literary club when it discusses Georgia writers. 
To her neighbors, that part of the gentle little woman with the fiery pen 
just doesn't exist. Samuel Grafton tells the story in this amusing story. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS OF WPA By Arna Bontemps 


In this vibrant article, Arna Bontemps, himself a product of the gov- 
ernment-sponsored school of writers, tells how the great renaissance 
of the middle 20's was reenacted in Chicago (and elsewhere) on WPA 
10 years later “without finger bowls but with increased power.” With 
a few notable exceptions, our greatest present-day Negro writers got 
their basic training on WPA projects writing copy for state guide books. 


| PASSED FOR A NEGRO By Pearl W. 


For 11 exciting months, Pearl lived in a Negro home, waited on table 
in a Negro restaurant and fell in love with a Negro man. You will 
want to read every word of this strange story of the dark-haired im- 
migrant girl who deserted her husband and son for St. Paul’s Rhondo 
street, and found real happiness among Negroes for the first time in her 
barren life. 
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Among The Best 


GAIN Necro Dicest has been selected as one of the 112 best magazines 
A in America today by the American Association of School Librarians, an 
honor it has received every year since its inception eight years ago. 

“Culling its contents from a wide variety of newspapers and magazines and 
expressing the viewpoints of both white and Negro leaders on all aspects of 
race relations,” reports last year’s association chairman, Laura K. Martin, ‘the 
Dicest is needed wherever there are Negro young people, or where race 
problems are studied. Editorially its attitude is cooperative with white leaders, 
such as Virginius Dabney and John Temple Graves, who have been criticized 
in other Negro periodicals. It should be widely read by both races for its® 
heartening picture of progress in understanding.” 

No one knows the exact number of magazines published in a given month. 
New ones come and others go almost daily. Counting the weeklies, and 
using official government figures, a month’s production is something over 
6,000 copies of different magazines. 

Because the association recognizes the problem of selection, theit com- 
mittees screen out those magazines which are deemed most worthwhile and that 
can be read in reasonable, profitable time. Of the 6,000, 318 are picked for 
special mentiori. From this number the 112 are selected for first recom- 
mendation. 

We are proud to be among the best. 
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